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ORIENTAL RUG 
LECTURE: 

AN EVENING OF 
OLD RUGS 

Join Mr. Robert Buckland and 
Dr. Gerald Wivlott at the McGIII ' 
Faculty Club as they weave your 
way through the magic of 
antique eastern carpets. 
' Thursday, October 17 
at 7:00 pm 

VckelsSSM Telephont 934-07B3 




Come and 
Party at 
Henri's 
New Bar 



STUDENT SPECIAL 12 30-MiN sessions~$40 

Super UV-A . 



SOt-E-TAN liic. 

Salon de Bronzage 



• LES 0AURIE8 0E L'HOTEL 

• QUATRE SAISONS 

• 1010 OUEST, RUE SHERBROOKE 

• SORTIE METRO PEEL 

• MONTRÉAL, QUÉBEC 

• 844-7U1 ' 

CALL FOR APPOINTMENTS 
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Elegance in 
Eyewear 

See the professionals: 
EI Latest styles in eyewear 
El Accurate prescriptions- 
B The young look 



I'ainirw I'lr. Cliiiir 
l'i()iiirtia<lr Si. llriino . 




1461 Metcalfe (nexttoben'smsjaurant) 

• HIGH QUALITY LADIES' HANDBAG 

• BRIEFCASES . ^ 

.BELTS ^^rrrpiMMMpp^ii >/ 

• WALLETS^^^^^KTWifi^^^gRSTUDENTS 

ITH VALID ID. CARDS 
OPEN Mon-Fri 10h30-18h00 
Saturday 11 h00.17h30 
GET. THE BEST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 




I'lOa Drummontl Civcndisli .Mall 5016 .Sherbrooke Si. \V, 
288-4493 482-8290 . 842-3809 



Live 
Entertainment 
Starting Sept. IS 

. Bienvenue à tous . 
3461 Avenu* du Parc 

• Tél.,\ 845-1563 ' 



TATOU BAR*RESTAURANTOn 

3519 St-Laurent "^^^^^ 

MEXICAN & IRANIAN SPECIALITIES 
from $3.25 

FREE LIVE BANDS & DANCING 
. THIS WEEK: 

INDIGO 

Sun: TEDMAK 



TIMES & DETAILS 
845-4337 



Extra 
Special 




$10 

for him 



Perm or modelling, 
including cut/ blow dry 
rinse and styling, $30. 



Shampoo/cut, wash & blow dry 



(or her 



! ( 



J 680 Sherbrooke 
r j'wornet Univenity 



(open Saturdays) 



844''9688 



LA FONDATION B'NAI B'RITH HILLEL DE MONTHEfid. INC 
B'NAI B'RITH HILLEL FOUNDATION OF MONTREAL INC. ' 
I ' 

PRESENTS: A Conference.on BacisnL.» 



P RINGEVS 

A FIVEUiRM FIRE ORILLW 

*ium: $tM tm nan 





STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend to 
"Chez Stéphane" 
and receive two liaircuts 
for the price of one 



COIFFURE 
ET ESTHETIQUE 
POUR . 

■■ ELLE' Ef; ùj|8^SM^ï<«ï^^;l 



CreZPTEplllArE 

\ Jr 1201, 



Centre Sheraton > 
Ilorchesler ouest 
Montréal H3B2L7 ' 
(514) 861-9231/9232 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT HILLEL? 
3460 Stanley St. / Tel: 845-9171 
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Poetry Reading: 
"Women & IVords" 
a group reading 
at 8:30 p.m. 

no charge 



Performing Artists for 
Nuclear Disarmament 

Qlenn HIIke will be 
discussing the Nuclear 
Disarmament Movement 
In the artist community 
In North America. 

n! 2-m p.m. 
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.Éiand we are the enemy 



When 1984 finally rolled past, most con- 
ented themselves that George Orwell's 'pro- 
•hecy' had not come true. 

In Orwell's 1984, the superpowers con- 
.ucted perpetual border wars to rid the 
conomy ot 'surplus production* rather than 
t^prove the standard of living. Montréal has 
îp.OOO homeless with thousands more starving 
n welfare, while more than 50 weapons com- 
lanies, feed continuous superpower conflict. 

The Orwellian state also fought a war 
hgainst its own population — a war of pro- 
paganda to illicit acceptance of a reignmg 
deology which justified state actions. Our ma- 
or meaia are controlled by'a few large cor- 
oratjons which do not present information 
^reatenihg their interest' or that of their allies 
a the military-industrial complex. One can 
to more read the .truth about £1 Salvador in 
he New York Times than the truth about 
Afghanistan in Pravda. 
)) In 1946. the US Ministry of War as 
enamed the Department of Defence. In 1984, 
^leagan named the MX missile the 'Peace- 
ijeeper.' War is peace, isn't it? 
' ! Here at McGill we might easily ignore the 
prwellian parallels if it weren't for the 
mclear threat. The US military estimated in 
1975 a 50 per cent chance of a nuclear war by 
1985. Each year there are 100 false nuclear 
tlerts, some discovered 15 minutes before 
aimchine. * . , 
I We've Deen lucky targets. 
»:Butl these estimates are based on a half- 
pioiur wâming^mé*^ the flight time of an 
lICBM. Today, nuclear submarines and Per- 
'.hing II missiles can leave only eight minutes 
aetween launch and annihilation, giving still 
less time to spot errors. If even one per cent 
}f the nuclear arsenal was detonated, crippl- 
ng destruction from a nuclear winter would 
insue 




"Chalk up another 
dead duck, Jim!'' 
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liberation in efther sphere of influence are 
alternately approbated and suppressed by 
the superpowers. Their struggles are often lost 
as they become the stage for superpower com- 
petition. 

Similarly, Europeans have lived with the 
immediate presence of superpower might, '' 
both conventional and nuclear. The US has 
long been willing to use nuclear weapons to 
'defend' Western Europe from the Soviets. 

.^ou; cannot, defend people by destroying 
thênî'.^GIobal^niiihilation is not our defense; 
it is our punishment for collaboration. 

Canadians pretend to be peaceful people. 
Yet our memberships in NATO. NORAD, the 
upgrading of our DEW- line radar for Star 
Wars, our testing of the cruise missile, our 
manufacturing of weapons for the US and for 
use in the Third World, make us accomplices 
to our superpower's designs. 

In the end, it is not in the interest of the 
individual or their local community to accept 
cold war or to support international armed 
conflicts. It is only in the interest of the state 
and those who profit from it. Unless we op- 
pose the arms race and the role of states in 
maintaining it, we remain our own lethal 
enemies. 

We can work to limit the chance of. an- 
nihilation. By not helping firms or govern- 
ment agencies linked m any way to the arms 
race, one takes the first step in distancing 
oneself from the military s}^tem. Public pro- 
test is a free, fun and educational way of ex* 
pressing your opposition. There's one this 
Saturday. Join action and information groups 
to inform others. Aid in networking of these 
groups and in promoting disarmament 
culture. Talk to people about disarmament. 
Convince them. Work for social justice; by 



We see it in the. despoliation of the environ- 
ment from the mining, production, and 

testing associated with nuclear, chemical and opening yourself to other oppressed people 
conventional weapons. We see it in the you understand the similarities between all 

Some people try to deny it, others try to in- penetration of the military and cold war ethic political and social struggles 



il 



:orporate the threat of annihilation into their into our culture, our education, and our 

religious beliefs. Others relegate it to their economy. 

lightmares, while some search for a ra- The war'is not just a cold one. While North 

( ionalization. Regardless, the facts are hard to Americans shudder at the thought of losing 

gnore. their comfort, we ignore a 'hot war being 

We see the fallout from the upcoming fought in the Third World, which is directly 

auclear war in unemployment, tne lack of affecting the lives of millions of people, 
tibciarservices and govemment.deficit, all due These 'hot' wars are, in fact, part of the 

'tq^^^^^^resources on arms production, cold war. Struggles of peoples for national 
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Be creative; be destructive, and have fun. It 
drives them crazy. 
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Dl offends sensibilities 



by Yannick Pouliot 



The most prominant feature 
of the modern debate of war 
'and peace is President Reagan's 
Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI, better known as 'Star 
Wars'), whose ofricial purpose 
is to assure the protection of 
the Western world against a 
Soviet nuclear attack by Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBMs). 

SDI is presented as a purely 
defensive system. Yet these 
weapons, which according to 
current speculation would con- 
sut of lasers, kinetic kill vehicles 
and various fomu of directed 
energy devices, could con- 
ceivably by used in conjunction 
with a pre-emptive first strike 
against the USSR. SDI is as of- 
fensive as it is defensive. 

Consider the following 
hypothetical scenario: SDI 
weapons are activated and 
targetted nbtfagaiiut incoming 
missiles but' against com- 
munications and surveillance 
satellites of the USSR. Soviet 
command and control capabili- 
ty is crippled within a few 
minutes. As a result, Soviet 
generals are left to wonder 
what exactly happened. 

Immediately after, Western 
Europe-based Pershing lis are 
launched (flight time of ap- 
proximately 10 minutes) in con- 
junction with submarine laun- 



ched missiles in an attempt to 
rapidly destroy missile silos in 
the USSR and cripple the com- 
mand chain of the Soviet 
military. This first strike is 
rapidly followed by a second, 
composed of land-based ICBNfs 
from the continental USA. 

This second strike would hit 
approximately 20 minutes after 
the first one, destroying secon- 
dary targets. By now, a 
retalitory strike by the USSR 
would be expected — one, 
however, much more restrained 
from the full blow it could nor- 
mally achieve considering its 
missile force has suffered what 
u hoped by NATO generals to 
be coiuiderable damage. 

Such incoming missiles would 
then constitute the target for 
the still operative SDI system, 
which should have no difficulty 
intercepting such a limited at- 
tack relative to the full strike 
against which it was designed 
anyway. 

Remaining warheads having 
survived the various defenses 
opposed by the 'system would be 
few and probably considered 
'acceptable dainage' by the 
U '' military authorities. The 
rest of the war would then con- 
tinue in the face of massive 
damage suffered by USSR 
forces, especially as regards the 
very early destruction of their 
satellite-baised communication 
system — a vital component of 



the war machine of both 
camps. 

Political fiction? We would 
all like to believe it so, but who 
can vouch for the actions of 
some future American president 
in the midst'of a life-or-death 
strategic conflict like the Cuban 
Missile Crisis? 



All of the above could hap- 
pen if the SDI system is ever 
assembled. After all, if you can 
destroy ICBM's flying in low- 
earth orbit designed to resist 
such attempts, why coiildn't 
you do the same with satellites 
which, for various reasons, con- 
stitute much easier targets? 



Another interesting question* 
underscored by SDI (and 
already present under the guisfc 
of the 'launch on warning' prin- 
ciple), is that of the ultimate ' 
command responsibility of such 
a system: detection of incoming 
missiles, evaluation of the i 
continued on paga 5 
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by Megan' Earterbroolc 



pushes for nuke-free zone 

Drapeau claimed in 1974, 1978, '^the civic party. The dossier com- This 25 to 27 of October, the other possible issues to be 
and 1984 that such an affair was oared the oroblems that other. MCM will hold another keneral discussed." . . —, 



The Montréal Citizen's Move- 
ment (MCM) has been lobbying 
City Council for a city-wide 
referendum in 1986 to make 
Montréal a nuclear-free zone for 
ten years now, despite much op- 
position from Mayor Drapeau's 
Civic Party. 

But now it fteems that if Mon- 
tréal is to be declared a nuclear- 
free zone, it will probably be 
> because its districts will in- 
dividually assume an anti- 
nuclear podtion, says MCM 
member Andrea Lévy. 

"The other way to declare our 
city nuclear-free," said Lévy, "is 
to have the City hold a referen- 
dum whereby M of Montréal is 
asked to vote." 

However, since 1981, Mayor 
Drapeau's Civic Party has refus- 
ed to hold such a referendum. 

"If Montréal was declared 
nuclear-free," said Lévy, "it 
would prohibit the production, 
testing, transportation, storage, 
and deployment of nuclear 
weapons, military components 
. or their launching systems." 

The referendum option to 
declare Montréal nuclear-free 
has been overruled for over 10 
years by Mayor Drapeau. Accor- 
ding to MCM member and Ex- 
ecutive City Councillor for 
DecaHe Dikrict Sam Boskey, 



Drapeau claimed in 1974, 1978, 
and 1984 that such an affair was 
outside his jurisdiction and final- 
ly told City Councillors to uke it 
to Ottawa. 

"However, this is not an issue 
for . the federal government," 
said Boskey. 

"So, in 1985-84, the MCM 
prepared a dossier gf arguments 
for possible futtife rèbuflii firom 



the civic party. The dossier com- 
pared the problems that other, 
now nudear-firee zone cities, had 
come across when attempting to 
pass the same motion under 
municipal jurisdiction. When 
the MCM presented their 
arguments, the Civic Party 
declared the matter closed and 
blocked the issue from coming to 
a vote," said Boskey. 



This 25 to 27 of October, the 
MCM will hold another general 
congress meeting. "At this 
meeting, the stmi total of all the 
district resolutions will be 
debated," said Boskey. "A 
number of different districts 
have taken an anti-nuclear 
stance on their own initiative 
and this is quite an outstanding 
figure considering the number of 




fîliated 
Alliance 
Québec, 



,'The annual march against our 
mutually animd .des^ 

taldng plac«^tîïiî:&Btuiâiiy,^^^ ment Et La Paix. The unions in- 



Peace Groups,' ' the 
Pour La Paix Du 
and the Coalition 
Pour Le Disarme- 




ting at 1:00 p.mJ nom . Parc 
Jeaime Mance. 

The ofGdal theme is ''One 
F-ia for Peace." 

The demonstrators will de- 
mand that the |62 million it 
cosu to build one F-18 should be 
used for peaceful and sodally 
useful purposes. 



volved in organizing the march 
are the Fédération De 
Thtvailleur-e-s Du Québec, the 
Centre De L'Enseignment-e Du 
Québec, and the Confédération 
Des Syndicats Nationaux. 

After the demonstration, a 
number of proniinant Quebeçoi- 
e-s will travel to Ottawa to de- 



The F-18 is the latest con- mand one F-18 for peace, 
troversial multi-billion dollar Amongst the ddegation of im- 
purchase of jet aircraft in- portant peoples will be Madame 
terccpters by the Department of Claire Bonenfant of the Régie 

Du Cinema, Frandne Fomier of 
the Cominisnon 'Des Droits De 
La Personne, and Monseigneur 
Adolphe Proulx, President of the 
Comité Des Affaires Sociales De 



National Defense.;^ . 
The deinonstnition is being 

organized by the provinces three 
major peace coalitions, açd 
imions. They are the Unâf- 



Q^l 

•'.•*n»c-"'delegation sees " the 
demonstration as a popular 
mandate to negotiate the use of 
funds of one F-18 for sodally 
useful purposes, and the creation 
of jobs with peace," said McGill 
Social Work professor Eric 
Shragge, one of the organizers. 

There is a McGill contingent 
being organ'iscd to attend the 
demonstration. 

"McGill studenu will be 
meeting-at the Roddick Gates at 
noon, and will join the 
demonstradon as it starts at Pare 
Jeanne Mance." said Shragge. 

"In addition, students àiould 
stop by and visit one of the infor- 
mation tables which will be set 
up around campus next week," 
Shragge added. . . 



other possible issues to be 
discussed." 

Recently, the City sold land in 
the Snowdon-Victoria area for 
below market value to Paramax 
electronics Inc., which received 
$1.25.. bUUon^,.{nm a 
govenuiiient conuract to test and 
develop combat systems for the 
Canadian Frigate Programme. 

"Moreover, tax-payen money 
was tised to modify the area for 
Paramax establishment," said 
Lévy, The argiunent was that, its ' 
existence would create 500, to 
600 jobs. "However, I can quote 
many documents that state that 
the same billion dollars spent for 
the military creates fewer jobs 
than any other sector of the 
economy. 

Paramax would not be too 
badly affected if Montréal was 
declared nudear-free because it 
uses microwave radiation and 
does not build niidear weapons 
as such. ,) 

"However," said Lévy, , "I 
wouldn't be prepared to say ab- 
solutely that Paramax is nuclear- 
firee." 

In any case, Lévy thinks that 
any extension of the arms race 
here will increase the threat pif a 
global nuclear war. p 

Unfortunately, neither 
Drapeau nor any other Civic 
Party member was available, for 
comment. ' ' 
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Greenham womtD microwaved 



hj Mclinda Wittttock 



For four years now, a 

leadcrless, inventive and con- 
stantly rotating population of 
women have beat blocking the 
.smooth functioning of 
^Greenham Common. an 
English military base wUch 
stores 96 U.S. Cruise Missiles. 
jT These women have climbed 
over dangerous barbed wire 
ifenccs to damage cruise missiles 
In their silos, chained 
themselves to the main gate of 
Greenham so the cruise missiles 
l:ouldn't enter into the base, 
and constantly demonstrated 
their opposition to the Cruise 
by civil disobedience and dogg- 
ed determination in the face of 
constant harassment by U.S. 
military oflicers. 

LNow they are being 
icrowaved from inside the - 
base. 

' Valerie Bertell of the Inter- 
national Institute of Concern 
ior Public Health told the Daily 
|n,an interview from Toronto 
' that all the women at the main 
gate of Greenham "have been 
suffering all the symptoms of 
jclassic non-ionizing radiation 
exposure since April." 
j Bcnell, who went to 
Greenham in May to conduct 
\ research on the case, says all 
I ihe women at the main gate are 
V, suffering from nausea, altera 
> tion of body rhythms, skin 

rashes, and the disruption of 
[) BE5«n»tnial çyçla,,.^^^^^ 
;f "Already.. three women haye*^ 
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sun'ered miscarriaga at four or 
fîve months — a very rare oc- 
currence and symptomatic of 
exposure to radiation,"^. 

Bertell says that non-ionizing 
radiation is used in radio com- 
munications and radar. "It is 
not like X-rays; it has a lower . 
eneigj^^ave," she says. "But 
irSx'^tptosure can do 



biological damage." 

According to Bertell, all the 
women at the main gate have 
been ill since April. 'The 40 
women previously at the gate 
have now. been reduced to five 
or six younger women under 
25. The others moved away 
because they physically couldn't 
take it anymore," says Bertell. 
"And, these areTwwneniwhoj^ 
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Fundamental death 



I by Jilljan Cohen 



'I 



The stench of broiling skin 
^^ieeps into ypiir nose. Rubble a , 

I t '''tlie only remnant of a foriiier 
' '''"civilization. You are blinded. 

^'^'You feel your entire body 
""^become a swelling open sore. 

■' But you are not concerned. . 
Y= You have been saved. ^ 
lo' You are a Christian Fun- 
'" 'damentalist and have no fear of 
^''riùclear war berause you are on 
°' the way to Salvation and a 
'"cbmmimion with the Lord. 

Christian Fundamentalism is 
^°Weeping our society. Large- 
Scale exposure through televi- 
'^sion of Fundamentalism has 

made it more accessible to the 
' general populace. 
u. ■■' The "moral decay" and the 

breakdown of family values that 
^'fundamentalists claim 
""American society is suffering 

from has ironically contributed ' 
I' tq die rue of pqpulari^.in the 
''^ftindsmiiëntàlîst mbv^ ac- 
• cording to a recent article in 
Time magazine. • ^ 

I I JDfiî "It breaks my heart to see 

' '^how rapidly the world is mov- 
\ Ing towards a catastrophic end. 
The wonderful truth is 
- granted," said Hal Lindsay, 
fundamentalbt author of The 



Fundamentalists adhere to 
the Theory of Revelation in the 
New Testament of the Bible. 
This chapter prophedzes several 
scenarios for die ineviuble ar- 
rival of Armageddon. 

Described is the eventual 
downfall of Palestine (now 
Israel) at the hands of the Arab 



naiions and.the destruction of 
the Smett. sifter thdrà^^ 
to gain control of the Middle 
East. 

According to the Bible, the 
'un-bclieving' will engage in the 
final Battle of Armaggedon, 
.while the Messiah will deliver 

eontlnutd on page 17 



have been there, suffering all 
the hardships of camping out- 
side the base, for years." 

The younger women are suf- 
fering from severe headaches 
and nausea. One woman, said 
Bertell, had an ear-splitting 
headache which miraculously 
disappeared when she laid 
down flat on the ground. 

"I think she was under the 
beam when she was on the 
ground — the radio I used to 
test the radiation didn't get 
nearly as much stadc," said 
Bertell. 

"It's very difficult for the 
women to prove," says Bertell. 
"They are vulnerable to being 
called hysterical and paranoid 
and being told that women 
shouldn't be there anyway." 

Says Bertell, the microwaving 
of Greenham women b an 
"unscrupulous method to get 
rid of the women — it under- 
mines democracy." 

Bertell points to another 
disturbing fact: Just before the 
Greenham women started suf- 
fering radiation sickness, 
Margaret Thatcher announced 
in Parliament that "they would 
soon be rid of the women at 
Greenham." 

Bertell admitted that 
although this "might be a coin' 
cidence," she does not think so 
The Greenham women have ag 
gravated the plans of Thatcher 
to militarize Britain with U.S. 
Cruise Missiles and Pershing 
Ihi she said, "Thatcher would 
be happy to be rid of them." 

Although Bertell strongly 
suspecu the military is tuing 
non-ionizing microwaves to 
beam the women out of 
Greenham,- she did tell the Dai 
ly that no one has yet con- 
clusively proved the women are 
in fact being microwaved. 

"I don't have any hard data 
yet," she said, "but I used a 
small radio to detect the fre- 
' quency of the waves. I detected 
a medium frequency which is 
the same used for military com 



munications. 

This frequency is composed 
of non-ionizing microwave 
radiation. 

Bertell tested four of the 
gates at Greenham in the same 
manner, and only detected this 
medium microwave at the main 
gate, where the women have 
become ill. 

The main gate is oppoàte the 
main bunker where all the 
cruise missiles are kept. Accor- 
ding to Bertell, new com- 
munications equipment has 
been installed since the missiles 
arrived. "There is an aerial on 
top of the bunkers. There are 
two communications towers and 
between them, there is a metal 
wire. On this wire is a large 
diamond shaped metal object." 

Bertell says that "we don't 
know what this object is yet, 
but a couple of electronics ex- 
perts told me it was a guidance 
device for the cruise missiles." 

According to Bertell, the 
base has also put up^ 
surveillance equipment but 
"how they're directing it we 
don't know." 

Bertell says more research 
must be done to prove the 
allegation. "We need more 
sophisticated equipment, but 
that is hard to find and expen- 
sive. 

"We're trying to get people 
out there with the proper 
equipment," says Bertell. "But 
we have to do it quiedy — they 
can always just turn it all off.l' 

The alleged microwaving of 
Greenham Common women has 
not yet been officially released 
to the media. : According to 
Bertell, thé women don't want 
to release it.undl they are ab- 
solutely certain they are being 
microwaved. 

But even if the women prove 
their case, says Bertell, "the 
men at Greenham will probably 
turn it off only to turn it on 
again." 

Bertell plans to do more 
research on the case soon. 



...sensibilities olfended by SDI 



continued from page 4 
number of missiles, determina- 
tion of trajectory, assignadon, 
urgetdng, and actual inidadon 
of the atuck would all have to 
occur-within a maximum of 
three to five minutes and a 
minimum of 100 seconds in the 
forseable future, writes nuclear 
physicist Hans Bethe in Scien- 
tific American. 

. In this scenario, contacting 
the President and explaining 
the situadon seems stricUy out 
of the quesdon. This u il- 
lustrated in a statement by 
United States Director of the 
Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in a planning 
document of the American 
Strategic Computing Initiative 
(not directly related to SDI), 

and, cited in High Technology. 

■■>■-■:. ". ■■■ .:..r: 



"Commanders remain par- 
dcularly concerned about the 
role autonomous systems would 
play during the transidon from 
peace to hosdiides when the 
rules of engagement may be 
altered quickly. An extremely 
stressing example of such a case 
is the projected defense against 
stratège nuclear missiles, where 
systems must act so rapidly that 
it is likely that almost complete 
reliance will have to be placed 
on automadc." 

What SDI would achieve is 
the contemporary equivalent of 
the 'doomsday machine' por- 
trayed in Stanley Kubrick's 
masterpiece Dr. Strangelove: a 
system capable of initiating 
Worid War III on behalf of the 
USA without direct human ap- 
proval. 



As well, what is to happen in 
the case of a computer enor at ' 
any level? A computer error in 
the interpretation of sensor in- 
formation, aa automated pro- 
cess, would result in a false 
alert. The SDI system will be 
intimately linked to the whole 
nuclear forces network. In the 
context of strategic defense, 
protecdve acdon must be 
undertaken extremely rapidly. 
Thus human decisions, if any, 
will probably be taken on the 
basis of the system being cor- 
rect in its assessment. > 

An altemadve to SDI which 
does not receive much coverage 
is that of rc-direcdng the pro- 
gramme towards the design of 
more powerful veriflcadve 
techniques of military force 
(better senson, new methods, 
etc.) with the hope of signifying 



to the adversary that no move 
of his own will escape detection 
for very long. 

A number of the technologies 
required to design the SDI 
system iniply such sophisticated 
surveillance techniques. These 
would render accidental 
nuclear war unlikely, and 
desired war more difficult — 
dwldenent of surprise being 
!m?^T1îé current controversy 
concerning the unverifiability of 
nuclear arms treaties could be 
pardally solved. This woidd be 
a big step in reducing, the 
number of nuclear weapons. 

But, naturally, such solutions 
only address the practical mat- 
ter of verificadon while the pro 
blem itself is of human, oripn 
— that of Washington's'curreht 
lack of desire of negodadng 
such treaties. 



\ 
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The uranium industry in 
Saskatchewan is perhaps the 
greatest example of eni 
vironmental mismanagement, 
economic proGtéiéring, and 
social irresponribility of our 
time. 

Uranium mined in Saskat- 
chewan is instrumental in the 
production of nuclear weapons ' 
throughout the world. With the 
closing of Eldorado Nudear's 
Uranium City mine, there are 
now three central mines: Key 
Lake, ClufT Lake, and Rabbit 
Lake. There are also close to a 
dozen mines under construction 
or cited for development. 

These mines present two 
direct health hazards to the 
population at large. Firstly, 
there is the direct environment 
tal threat of contamination 
from the radioactive material 
mined, and secondly, the in- 
fluence of Saskatchewan on the 
arms race. 

In the early 1970's, almost 90 
per CCTt€>f Saskatchewan 
ura^wn^weaTTo the US. where 
it would have been used almost 
exclusively in the production of 
nuclear weapons, as the US had 
not yet begun a vigorous reac- 
tor programme. Currently, 
about 50 per cent of the 
uranium goes to the US. The 
US already produces enough 
uranium domestically to fuel its 
own reactors, so effectively all 
of the Saskatchewan uranium is 
used for the development of 
nuclear weapons. 
. Any.uraniunMi^^icfaLdoesn't 
go dirértl7S'ai?USlP'^ - 
transported across the nation to 
Port Hope, where it becomes 
indistinguishable from any 
othv^uianiiun produced ' in 
CsmadàTÙnûôiûin is shipped 
from Port Hope to Argentina, 
Belgium, Finland, France, In- 
diai Italy, Japan, Pakisun, 
Russia, South Korea, Spain, 
Sweden,, Switzerland, Taiwan, 
UK and West Germany^ Many 
of these nations either have, or 
are dedicated to, a nuclear 
arms programme. 

The Cluff Lake mine is own- 
ed'80 per cent by AMOK, a 
consortium of French com- 
panies. Thirty per cent of 
AMOK is owned by the Com- 
missariat de l'Energie Atomique 
(CEA) which manufaayres and 
tests nuclear wrapons. CEA 
operates the expriment centre 
in the South Pacific which has 
been in the news lately. 

Uranez, a West German cor- 
poration owns 49 per cent of 
the Rabbit Lake site, SS.S per 
cent of Key Lake, and an 
unknown per cent of the 
Maurice Bay mine. West Ger- 
many is a known supplier of 
nuclear technology to South 
Africa and Brazil. 

Several companies involved in 
uranium exploration in; Saskat- 
chewan have contracts with the 
weapons industry. Two cor- 
porations currently involved in 
exploration and development 
are Wcstinghouse and Union 
Carbide. Westinghouse is in- 
volved in the production of Tri- 
dent, MX, and Poseidon 
missiles, as well as other . 
weapon systems. Union Carbide 
is one'bf the many non-military'. 




Waste in the West 



corporations in the US with 
great involvement in weapons 
production. It is also well 
known for its commitment to 
the South African arms in- 
dustry. 

In 1974. India exploded a 
bomb produced by its CANDU 
reactor, and possibly with 
Canadian uranium. This 
signifiiantlyl increased tensions 
bety^m^india and Pakistan ' 
over' diar^iiramlved border 
dbpute. Cogema, the corpora- 
tion which supplies Pakistan 
with most of its uranium, owns 
a portion of the Cluff Lake 
mine. 

Canada still exports to na- 
tions such as Argentina and 
Taiwan which refuse the 
nuclear non-proliferation trea- 
ty, which wou ld limit their use 




of nuclear technology for 
peaceful purposes. 

Social responsibility can ' 
hardly be expected of mtdtina- 
tional corporations, yet the 
Ssujuitchewan government con- 
sistently ignored the potential 
and actual environmental in- 
fraction. Before the Key Lake 
uranium mine opened, a Board 
of Inquiry met to investigate 
the safety of the mine. Opening 
of the mine depended on the 
Board giving it the go-ahead. 
The inquiry could best be 
described as a farce. The cor- 
porations showed so little con- 
cern for the possible verdict of 
the Board that they continued 
construction of the mine 
throughout the inquiry period.' 
The provincial government ' 
even continued to build the 
road up to the, site, at the cost 
of a million doUari'pminîilel. ■ 

Concerning the enviroiuneh- 
tal safety of the mine, the 
Board of Inquiry concluded the 
mine "is designed in such a way 
that there can be no seepage of 
water from it that will enter the 
environment.' Accordingly, the 
contaminants present in the 
solid waste will be sealed off 
from the environment per- 
manently." 

In one six week period, 
' wiUifn two'mcmUis of the^ihine's 
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opening, there were eight major 
spills, dumping millions of litres 
of radioactive water and sewage 
into the environment. The 
largest spill occured on Jan 5, 
1984, when 100 million litres of 
"moderately radioactive water" 
escaped from the reservoir. 

Henry Kaplan, a nuclear 
ph^idst. appeared on CBC's 
The Journal to discuss the 
spill. He said the water w: 
more radioactive than the 
in anyone's backyard. He 
showed a dip of a worke 
drinking some of it. 

This was all very n 
of the US propaganda 
Atomic Caf£, wherei 
were assured they woi 
in trenches near an a 
blast, as the radioact: 
would simply blow ov< 
heads. The grim humi 
film was the fantastic 
between the statements 
"experts" and reality. 

Peter Clarke, president 
Key Lake Mining Corporati 
(KLMC), described the spill 
comparing the reservoir to a 
giant bathtub. He said they 
"didn't turn the taps off fast 
enough." 

Kal Manno, a former mine 
supervisor, said "the reservoir 
has no water level safety device. 
The men at the pumps are over 
a mile away from the reservoir, 
so they can't see what's happen- 
ing to the levels." 

Progressive Conservative en- 
.viroiunent niinister, Neal Har- 
dy, explained the 100 million 
litre spill as being "normal 
start-up problems." 

"Two days after the minister's 
aimouncement, there was 
another spill, this time of 800 
litres of sewage. The Radium 
226 count in the sewage was 
twice as high as that of the 
larger spill, and was of a level 
120. times die government stan- 
dard allowable in drinking 
water. This high level was ex- 
plained as being a result of 
having washed all the workers' 
clothing in the water. If this 
was indeed the case, the 
workers were being exposed to 
an unprecicdentedly high level . 
of radioactivity. The sewage 
was 340 times more radioactive 
than a sample taken earlier in 
the year. - ' 

The spills were blamed on 
faulty construction of the reser- 
voir. The basin was constructed 
of packed sand, a permeable 
material. An independent 
engineer described the situation 
by saying "the compacted sand 
is similar to the consistency of a 
sugar cube." 

These design flaws should 
have been detected by the 
Board of Inquiry years earlier. 
The leaks were repaired with 
more compacted sand, instead 
of bentonite seal, a relatively 
impermeable material. 
" Spilh arc nof thc only pro- 



blem with uranium mines. 
They also produce solid wastes 
which are a* serious hazard to 
the environment. If all the 
radioactive wastes expected to 
be deposited in Saskatchewan 
were used to build a highway, 
there would be enough "fill" to 
construct a two lane highway 
froinBiJr iili_fl( >jm i ibjaqo New- 
,fod!!dIandFan'<r-âM-âg^ 
'• Thâ^wastes are-ïiotxi^ _ 
harmfully radioactive^fW/.;-"^^ 
' thousands of yean, but* ajjibV ^Sj 
^'contain process chemicals^ anQx^ 
•heavy metals (arsenic, leadp ^""^ 
I copper, iron, etc.), which re-S^ 
main poisonous indefinitely;^^ 
'^Uranium City was built on*iMl^ 
^wastes'..In 1977, it was^^.;;/^;^; 
loitcbvered that radiatiiurle^lsx 
^J^gANp.y High'^;teh£>ol^(^|; 




Radiàt!oiî|JM|i^73{SF affects all 
manner of aquatic life. Eye 
deformities in iishi sometimes 
resulting in blindness, were 
common downstream of the 
Uranium City mine site. Near 
mines, aquatic plants, such as 
millfoil, water lily, and sedge 
concentrate radioactivity to a 
thousand times that of the sur- 
rounding water. These plants 
are the major food source of 
many animals, induding the 
mooae;vNèàr.theiRâbbitLake 




mine, two cases of doublehead- 
ed moose fetuses have been 
reported. 

Environmental damage in the 
viscinity of uranium mines is so 
extensive that the US govern- . 
hierit'Kàsnàwllêdarêd^lielêr' 



ritory surrounding the mines as 
a "national sacrifice area." 

The threat of contaminadon 
affects none so directly as the 
workers in the mines. Few 
young children understand the 
mechanisms of a loaded gun, 
and in a similar way, many of 
the workers have no understan- 
ding of the nature of radiation. 

A bookkeeper at Key Lake 
was shocked to discover that 
workers would remove their, . ' 
protective clothing in con- 
taminated areas to prove that 
radiation didn't affect them. 

At Cluff Lake, a University 
of Toronto student was amazed 
at the ignorance of many of the 
miners. Several of the super- 
yiaon in the mine were women. 
Tt of their job was to tell' the 
,ers what areas of the tnine 
ihouldn't go into. Several 
intendonally went into 
;hly radioactive areas ' 
cause they refused to 
ers from a woman' 
rations downplay the 
f radiation, and then 
deal with gross 
ce on the part of 
ees. 

'er one of the Key Lake 
a worker decided that she 
the protective gloves the 
<^I^nup crew were wearing. She 
:djig through the disposal 
mper after the cleanup and 
ok several pairs. Later, 
another employee found her in 
the laundry room, "washing the 
radiation" out of them so she 
could take them home to her 
kids. Had she not been caught 
in time, she might have actual- 
ly brought them home. 

In one inddent at Cluff 
Lake, a piece of highly radioac- 
tive thorium waSjbeingjWejd to 
calibrate an instrumênt^Ây 
worker passed by and absent- 
mindedly slipped the chunk in- 
to his back pocket, where he 
kept it for two days. He later 
died. 

Uranium transport 
The greatest concern to the 
populace at larjge is the 
transport of uranium. 
Yellowcake, or uranium oxide, 
is shipped through over 80 
Saskatchewan communities, 
and through the rest of Canada 
along the CPR and Trans- 
Canada Highway. Northern 
Saskatchewan roads are in' poor 
shape, the average life expec- 
tancy of a truck is only two' 
years. There have already been 
accidents involving yellowcake 
on the Cluff lake and Rabbit 
Lake roads. '< 

If there b an accident, 
cleanup is a local responsibility. 
The Federal Department of 
Transport operates the Cana- 
dian Transport Emergency^ 
Centre (call 
collect-613-996-6666). 
CANUTEC can provide pro- 
cedural information, but will 
not travel to the scene of the 
accident. 

Overall, the provincial and 
federal governments have 
shomi an amazing lack of - 
responsibility over the issue. A 
1975 revision' to the Saskat-' 
chcwan Mineral Resources Act 
requires that all exploration 
g^:àj!^^3.icoi>timiail on p«g» 15 
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Israel leads in 
terror exports 



! by Melin^Whutock 



There is an ongoing 
holocaust in much of the Third 
World. 

Every minute, 35,000 
children die of starvation while 
a billion dollars is spent on 
arms. Thousands more die 
directly at the hands of brutal 
military dictatorships and arm- 
ed conflicts which the interna- 
tional high«tech weapons mer- 
chants protect and exploit. 

The irony of this on-going 
holocaust is that those who suf- 
fered the roost under the Third 
Reich now profiteer from the 
present holocaust. 

Israel is now the third largest 
military exporter in the world, 
behind the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Its exports of destruction sup- 
ply the most contemptible and 
hated regimes in the world with 
the ammunition necessary to 
continue to exploit and oppress 
the majority of their popula- 
tions. 

: Uzi submachine guns and 
Galil assault rifles, not to men- 
tion Israeli officers and military 
advisors, are exported to 
heinoiu dictatorships, notorious 
for their human rights abuses, 
such as South Africa, Iran, £1 
Salvador, Haiti, Namibia, 
Taiwan, the Phillipines, In- 
donesia, Chile, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and the Ivory Coast, 
to name just a few. 

The Israeli reliance 
on Death Technology 
The Israeli economy is the 
most mllitknzed economy in the 
world. Writes Steve Goldficld, a 
member of the November 29 
Coalidon, a California-based 
coalition of anti-Zionist 
American Jews, in Democratic 
Palestine: "Israel relics on the 
export of arms and military ser' 
vices for more of its exports 
than any other country in the 
worid." 

Arms sales and services ac- 
count for over 40 per cent of 
Israel's exports, according to 
esdmates from the Stockholm 
International Peace Research 
Institute. By 1980, Israel 
became the single largest arms 
exporter to sub-Saharan Africa 
and to Central America, with a 
total of $1.5 billion worth of 
arms sales in that year. 

The military sector of the 
Israeli'economy is the single 
largest part of the country's 
economic life. Military expen- 
ditures in this 'war economy' 
account for more than SO per 
cent of Israel's Gross Nadonal 
Product. 

The 1981 Israeli military 
budget amounted to $7.34 
billion. Menachem Bepn's 
special assistant for economic 
• coordination tYa'an^Mieridor 



"confidently predicted in 1981 
that over the following four 
years Israel would increase 
'weapons exports by an addi- 
tional $2 billion," according to 
Democratic Palestine. 

In the 1970s, the Israeli 
military absorbed nearly 37 per 
cent of the budget and 16 per 
cent of the total econondc 
resources, four and five times 
the rates of military expen- 
ditures in NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

The two largest Israeli 
military producers, Israel Air- 
craft Industries and Israeli 
Military Industries, are the two 
largest Israeli industrial furms 
and exporters and are both 
government-owned. According 
to the British Financial Times 
ofvDecember 18, 1981, 300,000 
worken, or 25 per cent of the 
Israeli workforce, are employed 
in military-related jobs. Four- 
teen per cent of Israeli in- 
dustrial workers produce 
weapons. 

Arms by proxy 
Goldfield and many other 
writers point to the^connection 
: between Israeli arms exporu 
and U.S. global strategy. 

"U.S. military and economic 
aid have enabled the Israelis to 
build up this military economy 
and U.S. interests determine 
who gets these arms. Israeli 
military exports are an impor- 
tant component of U.S. strategy 
in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, going to the regimes 
which the United States wishes 
to support but feels politically 
constrained to arm because of 
world or American public opi- 
nion," writes Goldfield. 

In virtually every Third 
World 'hot spot' in the last ten 
years, the presence of Israeli of- 
ficers and weapons implicated 
in the conflict have been im- 
possible to miss. Israeli weapons 
support U.S. interests and help 
what the Israeli govenunent 
deems "the defense of the 
West." 

Even a New York Times arti' 
cle in January, 198S idendfies 
the obvious connection between 
Israeli death exporu and U.S. 
global strategy: "Throughout 
the Third World, Israel has 
succeeded where other Western 
powers have failed in using . 
force to blunt the edge of 
nadve radicalism. And they do 
it with what Washington sees as 
aplomb, enthusiasm, and 
grace. The Reagan Administra 
don cannot send military ad- ~ 
visors to Zaire, Guatemala, 
I South Africa, or Haid. Nor 
would many of America's EurO' 
pean allies willingly aid 
repressive regimes like, say the 
Chilean junta. What others 
I regard as 'dirty work,' Israelis 
(regard as defensible duty and 



even in some cases, an exalted 
calling." 

'Defensible duty' or 'dirty 
work,' the Israeli govenunent 
has proven its willingness to 
)rovide the weapons of destruc- 
tion used to raze rural villages 
in El Salvador, savagely murder 
East Timorese peasants, and 
aid South Africa's oppression 
and exploitation of Blacks 
under Apartheid. 

Central America and 
the Israeli arms profiteers 
In the 1970s, Israel became 
"the major source of arms for 
the conflicts in Cenual 
America," according to the Los 
Angeles Times. The Israeli 
{ovenunent sold $1.2 billion 
worth of arms to the region in 
1981. The New York Times 



bombed by Israeli-made Arav'a 
planes.' After this," writes 
Shahak, "we wonder 'why aren't 
we loved?' and blame 'anti- 
semitism' or 'arab money,' in- 
stead of asking ourselves what 
we are doing to the worldl" 

El Salvador is not the only 
brutal Israeli client in Central 
America. After the US cut off 
arms sales to Guatemala in 
1977 due to horrific human 
rights violations, the Israelis im- 
mediately stepped in to ensure 
the repressive dictatorship got 
what it wanted. Between 1977 
and 1981, Guatemala received 
all iu arms from Israel. 

Guatemala also has an 
Israeli-installed computer which 
monitors electricity and 
telephone luage, recording data 
on individual movemenu taken 
from police checkpoints. "A 
Guatemalan with abnormal 
power or telephone mage is 
suspected as running a safe- 
house or as an activist. Such 
suspicion b likely to bring a 
death squad to the door," 
writes Goldfield in Democratic 
Palestine, 

Former Guatemalan junta 



imports in that period. The 
Carter Administration decided 
not to try and stop Israeli arms 
going to Somoza until two 
weeks before he fell. 

As Shahak writes, "This fact 
assumes great importance if we 
recall that in the last two years 
alone, the Somoza regime killed 
about 50,000 people, or that 
his regime bombed the poverty- 
stricken sltuns of Managua, as 
well as other towns, mainly 
with Israeli-made Arava and 
West Wind plane." 

After the Sandinbta Revolu- 
tion, the new government 
assumed all Somoza's debts to 
foreign banks except the $5.1 
million due Israel and Argen- 
tina for arms. As a result, the 
Sandinista government began to 
be called "anti-sendtic" by both 
the United States and Israel. 

Now that the Nicaraguan 
people are once again under at- 
tack, this time by US-backed 
contra terrorists, the Israelis are 
back supplying the attackers. 
According to Democratic 
Palestine, the US has oflered tp 
pay the shipping costs. 

Death exported to 




quoted Reagan Admiidstration 
officials as saying "Israel a 
assisting the United States in 
Central America... to oppose 
the Soviet Union... and to ex- 
pand the market for Israeli 
arms." 

According to data supplied 
by the StocUiolm International 
Peace Research Institute, Israel 
supplied 83 per cent of the- 
arms imported by the 
murderous Salvadorean regime 
in 1981. 

"The whole world sees with 
our exception of course (in 
Israel) on television the Galil 
rifles and Uzi submachine gum 
carried by the murderers," 
writes Israel Shahak in Israel's 
Global Role: Weapons for 
Repression, a book heavily cen- 
sored by the Israeli authorities. 

"Sometimes, the television 
commentators actually state 
that 'these persons or women, 
or children, or nuns, or 
nunisters of the Church* have 
been killed by Uzi or GaUl 
bullets' or 'this village has been 



chief Lucas Gardas, who 
organized the death squads, 
said "We appreciate Israel. We 
see the Israeli soldier as the best 
soldier in the world today, and 
we look to him as a model and 
an exunple for us" in 1980. 

According- to Time 
magazine, the Israelis have sold 
the Guatemalans "everything 
from anti-terrorism equipment 
to transport planes. Army out- 
posts in the jungle have become 
near replicas of Israeli army 
field camps." 

Guatemala and El Salvador 
aside, one of Israel's largest 
clients was the Somoza regime 
in Nicaragua. During Somoza's 
last year in power, U.S. Presi- 
dent Carter cut oiï all overt aid 
to his repme. Six months 
before the overthrow of the 
Somoza dictatorship by the 
Sandinistas, the Israeli govern- 
ment promised the U.S. govern- 
ment to cease arms sales to . 
Nicaragua. But, Israel instead 
took up the slack and supplied 
98 per cent of Nicaragua's arms 



South America 
The Israeli goverrunent sells 
arms to every South American 
country with the exception of 
Brazil, which produces and ex- 
ports its own arms. Its arms ex- 
ports, mostiy to Argentina and 
Peru, were worth $150 million 
in 1982. The U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office estimates a 
possible $800 million in Latin 
American sales for Israeli air- 
craft alone. 

Until 1983, when Argentina 
returned to a parliamentary 
democratic system, Argentina 
was brael's second largest 
customer woridwide, accoun- 
ting for 29 per cent of Israeli 
arms sales in the 1970s. Argen- 
tina's airforce bought 50 super- 
sonic jet fighters before 1982. 
making Argentina the single 
largest purchaser of Israeli 
. combat flghters. ^ . . 

Israeli exporu to Argentina 
sharply increased after the 
military seized power in 1976. 
The anti-semitic practices of 
eontlnuffd on p«o« 8 
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the Argentinian military during 
the dictatorship are well 
documented by the U.S. House 
of Represenutives. the Catholic 
Church, and the American 
Jewish Committee. During this 
time of massive Israeli arms ex- 
ports to Argentina, Jewish 
prisoners In Argentina's 
notorious torture chambers 
were forced to kneel in front of 
Hitler's picture while suffering 



from electric shock to the 
genitals, according to Amnesty 
International. 

Equally disturbing are Israel's 
arms exports to Paraguay, a 
country well known as a Nazi- 
shelter. 

More weapons are sold to 
Chile where they are used to 
silence (by death) all opposition 
to Pinochet's murderous dic- 
tatorship. Israel has aided Chile 
in "counter-insurgency" tactics 
not to mention its steady supply 
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Mrs. Rappaport and 
The Eatery present... 

A FALAFEL SPECIAL 

only 

$i.oo 
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3460 Stanley St. (below Dr. Penfield) 
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order 5 small pizzas . 

pay only for 4 ' 
order 12 souvlaKis 
pay for 10 
Vegetarian P/wa & Hawaiian Pizza 
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with PIU.Bu-B'Q^Hol ChlcWrn.Chlckin Sandnlch 
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The faculty and staff cordially invite all former Champlain 
students to a fun-filled weekend of socializing with old 
friends. 

Saturday October 26 
7:00 p.m.* ReRistration and Pre-Pub Warm-Up in the 

McGreer Staff Lounge 
10:00 p.m. Pub Night (Memorial House) 
Sunday October 27 
1 1 :00 a.m.* Pre-Game Warm-Up (Out-side Inn) 
1:00 p.m.* Cougars vs. Vanier (Football) 
A $10.00 Registration fee will cover (*) entrance and drinks ; 
at all HOMECOMING EVENTS (*). 
FOR MORE INFO CALL: (819) 564-3671 or 563-7599 
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of Shafrir missiles, fighter 
planes, ammunition and rifles. 
Amu boimd_for^ 
the African condia'eat 

Israel's closest military rela- 
tions in Africa are with the 
white supremadstB of South 
Africa, Israel's largest weapons 
customer. 

In 1976, both Israel and 
South Africa set up a 
Ministerial Jomt Committee 
composed of defense ministers 
from both countries. According 
to this agreement, reciprocity 
between the two nations ex- 
tended to three main areas: 
conventional arms trade, 
nuclear collaboration, and 
counter-insurgency. Since this 
agreement, both countries have 
gotten even cozier In their rela- 
tions. 

Israeli-supplied conventional 
arms sales and licensing 
agreements, with South Africa 
include: Rcshef-class guiiboats 
armed with Gabriel missiles; 
Dabour coastal patrol boats; 
hardened steel for South 
Africa's armoured corps; self- 
propelled 105 mm. howitzers; 
air-to-air rockets; anti-tank 
missiles; assault rifles; radar 
bases; and surveillance equip- 
ment, according to Democratic 
Palestine. 

According to the Economist, 
Israeli engineers helped to 
"develop a sciuitive surveillance 
system using highly 
sophisticated electronic detec- 
tion equipment along South 
Africa's border aimed at detec- 
ting guerrilla attacks." 

Between 1970 and 1979, 
South Africa purchased S5 per 
cent of all Israeli arms exports. 
Meanwhile, South Africa pro- 
vided the capital to produce 
new Israeli warships. According 
to the Economist, South Africa 
supplies Israel with uraniimi 
and special steel, essential in 
the production of Israeli tanks. 

On September 22, 1979, 
South Africa and Israel explod- 
ed their jointly developed 
atomic bomb in the South 
Atlantic near the South African 
coast. American investigative 
journalist Jack Anderson 
reported in 1980 that Israel, 
Taiwan and South Africa were 
about to begin producing cruise 
missiles with a 1,500 range. 
Neither country has signed the 
nuclear non-proliferadon trea- 
ty. 

In June 1981, the CIA told 
the House Foreign AfTairs^^Cpm-,^ 
mittee in a secret session 'that 
Israel was beiieved to.'tuàivîClô,^ 
to 20 nuclear weapons,. ';?,- \ 
deUverable'jdther^b]^ fighter 
bombers oiejiaictw milles, f 
Anderson, however, reported 
an Israeli stockpile of 200 or 
morefnudear bombs capable^of 
being dëlivered'deèp.intolthe 
Soviet lMon,^%^i^^ 

In terms of the third part of 
the Israeli-South African^ agree- 
mentj^cojbiter-insurgency; the j 
IsradU'gd|uimient has been f 
aidi^^So^^^^^k^ca in'NSmibta' 
(a Sou'tlrAfncan colony) and 



Angola. 

Israel is also actively propp- 
ing up repressive military dic- 
utorships through its arms ex- 
ports elsewhere in Africa. 
Regimes like the one in the 
Ivory Coast, where the Presi- 
dent and his family own 80 per 
cent of the land, Malawi, and 
the Central African Republic 
owe their exbtence to die 
massive Israeli 'aid' flowing into 
their countries. 

More of the same 
in Asia 

Israel's closest relatioiu with 
Asia have l\een with Taiwan. 
The Economist and the 
American press in general have 
reported the sale of Gabriel 
naval rockets, Shafrir misnles, 
and light weapons to Taiwan. 
It has also reported Israeli- 
Taiwanese cooperation in the 
producdon of many other 
weapons, including nuclear 
weapons with South Africa. 

Other 'benefactors' of Israeli 
military exports include 
Singapore, Thailand, South 
Korea, the Philiipincs and Iran. 
Israeli arms, including Sherman 
tanks, have been flowing into 
the hands of the Lebanese 
Christian Phalangists for many 
years. Unlike most Israeli ex- 
ports, aid to the Phalangists has 
been in the form of gifts. In 
turn, writes Goldfield, the 
Phalangists held training camps 
for a German neo-Nazi group 
responsible for the September 
1980 Oktoberfest massacre in 
Munich, where 53 people were 
killed and 215 woimded by a 
bomb. 

U.S. aid to Israel ■ 
In return for doing the 'dirty 
work' of the United States, 
Israel receives by far the most 
U.S. military and economic aid^ 
of any country in the world, % 
"even without counting the con< 
veniently forgotten loans which 
range between half and one 
billion dollars each year," .. 
writes Goldfield. '. 

According to a U.S. General 
Accounting Ofiice study releas- 
ed August 24, 1982. from 1974^ 
to 1982 Israel received |22.5 
bUlion in U.S. aid, $2.7 biUion 
in 1982. As well, Israel only 
pays 50 to 60 per cent of the 
price of U.S. weapons it pur- 
chases, according to the Loi 
Angeles Times. 

More than half of U.S. aid to' 
Israel is military, though "the^ 
disdncdon between miliuryj^^^ 
and economic aid is artificial 
since economic aid generally 
displaces local money which^ts 
then free toMivert for militan^ 
use," writes Goldfield. Durinf| 
the period of 1976 to 1980, 'r 
total U.S. aid, including grants 
andlcredits, was $2.19 billion i 
nuire thm the total cost of | 
Isra^'s dinct military imports.j| 
Tbe "upshot of it all is that ^■ 
the, United States has set Israel 
up in^e^^uins business,. Isiaci's 
intémadcnlpi role, not^tjtà^i.^r. 
pathyfor^*aims of the-^f/m.Jm 
holocaust or simply its regional .. 
role, explains^why it recdm;. 
5m^Ve IJf.î^âidithan ai^qthr- 
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arms profiteerug. i% 



The increase in Israel's aims ' 
cxporu to the Third World has 
had a profound impact on 
Israeli society. As Shahak 
writes, "pracdcally the entire 
electronics and metal industries 
in Israel serve as a slave for 
producing arms and security 
exports." In fact, the suivnal o: 
the Israeli economy is endrely 
dependent upon arms produc- 
don and sales. Dan Zarmi's 
prediction in a 1977 issue of 
Ha'aretz has become a reality: 
In the ardde, Zarmi warned of 
the large-scale layofls that 
would occur if the export of 
Kfir planes had been prevented 
by the U.S. government. It 
must also be recalled, writes 
Shahak. that Shimon Peres urg 
ed Aviation Industry workers to 
demonstrate in front of the 
American Embassy with posters 
reading "Bread and Work" to 
protest the American ban. 

In Zarmi's view, a situadon 
has developed where a "large 
military sector" has been 
created within industry and is 
surrounded by "a bunch of 
slaves" serving the military sec- 
tor as sub-contractors. 

In the words of Noam Chom- 
sky, Israel's war economy has 
lead to the "degeneration and 
ultimate destruction of Israel." 
The Persistence of 
a nightmare 
As long as Israel continues 
along its present intemadonal 
path, its society will deteriorate. 
Its role as ainu exporter par 
excellence will continue as long 
as Israel insists on maintaining 
the territories it gained in the 
1967 war. 

In the words of Chomsky: 
"There are and there always 
will be alternatives, but as long 
as neither of the major polidcal 
groupings in Israel is willing to 
consider them, and as long as 
the United States, for its own 
reasons, continues to welcome 
an Israeli Spaxt'^in the Middle 
East, such possibdides will not 
be explored. There are no easy 
answeii to Israel's dilemmas; 
^tiMt\it^ar enough. But the 
patn>^^^has be^ chosen since 
1967Awhat(Cver extenuating cir- 
cunutàncà may be adduced, is 
one that is fraughtj with disaster 
for all conçèrned|> And given 
the level of armaments in the 
region, .and the explosive poten- 
fdal of conflictrnrar^the world's 
.frnajQr suppIie^i^^eBidvely 
'c$ea'prtuu|^bi^^ 
the "circle ol^Uuse 'cmcx^ 
may be very wide tndewL" 
c;^5ads^>in^ tl^ appedte for 
^arms^f.th'e w^^irao olViic- 
ii'tators niaies Jmdi'idbmplidt in 
supponmg'.a'holoç^t -i pne 
ill eùh^oôùiUiyriit-isi^^ 
C)né inmld tbij^'iKtt a people 

pw^oi|'^^tb|'tnost bmBl r^ncs 
•;ijuiring.;tKe-Second/:^ 



that a peoptesvdiojsay "r^:j^^ 

another Holocaust'' 'dircctiy!^' 
■'■i_' 't t •-"'i->nfti- , 
support, the holocïw«t;d{xept«i 

^Taasm and cold-Dl6odeai'i:^^M 
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Firms, and State: friends for death 



1 bj Mike Gordon ? 



"The cost of a single new 
nuclear submarine equals the 
annual education budget of 23 
developing countries with 160 
million school-age children. " 

Ruth Léger Sivard 
from World Military and 
Social Expenditures, 1983 

A three headed beaat has 
been ravaging in our midst for 
about 40 years. It threatens to 
devour not only the inhocent 
but eventually itself. Govern- 
ment, the military, and mighty 
corporate industrialists are all 
helpless. In fact, they are the 
monster that Eisenhower so. apt- 
ly named the Military* 
Industiial Complex. 

During the Second World 
War. the US instigated a pro- 
durtion boom that has now 
permanently dbfigured its 
economy (not to mention those 
of the developing countries). As 
the main source of arms to the 
allies, the US bolstered its 
overall indtutrial production 
until the end of the war. Yet, 
the US failed to return to the 
pre-war production levels after 
the war. 

According to Trbtram Cof- 
fin, author of The Armed 
Society: Militarism in Modem 
America, despite several at- 
tempts to sever profits from war 
industrialists to centralize and 
nationalize the war industry 
(i.e. the Baruch Plan), the 
Roosevelt Administration was 
the last chance of establishing 
any vestige of a 'Permanent 
War Economy'. Instead, the 
corporations wound their own 
way insiduously into the core of 
the military structure. 

Writes Coffin: "Industry 
began a quiet campaign to 
erase the thought of 'military 
socialism*. Companies sent ex- 
ecutives to Washington to serve 
in uniform and conduct artful 
diplomacy. Generals and Ad- 
mirals were entertained. Hints 
were dropped that after the 
fighting is over. Colonel 
McDuff, we can use a good 
man like you." 

According to Coffin, military 
contractors, generals, unions, 
congress members, scientists 
and professors, lobbyists, and 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, whether lobbying 
for arms contracts, or'^aving 
tea with a Pentagon official 
(often one and the same thing) 
were all linked to the colossal 
complex. 

For example, on the advisory 
board of Association of the Ar- 
my, a trade association, were 
the chair of General Dynamics, 
the top military contractor, and 
the president of Douglas Air- 
craft. 

With this complex well 
, established, the cold war men- 
tality following the Second 
World War (i.e. Truman Efoc- 
trine) spawned a legacy of exor- 
bitant military overspending, 
political patronage; covert-.* I 



mulit-national operations, and 
inflation for the US. 

Multi-national corporations, 
for example (many, like Gulf 
Co., have annual revenues ex- 
ceeding the GNP of some coun- 
tries such as Greece) prey upon 
the developing Third World 
countries for a cheap pool of 
labour and tax-free production 
and export. It is profitable in- 
vestment for the companies, 
but devastating exploitation for 
the victimized countries. 
What emerges is a growing 
military ethic of industrialists, 
and conversely a capitalist ethic 
dominating military policy. 



The Pentagon is the nation's 
largest market for goods and 
services, spending $28 million 
every hour of every day. 
Defense industries account for 
10 per cent of all US manufac- 
turing. Of the more than $70 
billion that went to defense 
contracu last year, about one- 
third went to the four largest 
firms: General Dynamics, 
Lockeed, McDonnell-Douglas 
and Rockwell. 

Forty five of the top one hun- 
dred defense contractors in the 
US are now under criminal in- 
vestigation. General Electric, 
for example, recently confessed 



and secure further military ex- 
penditures and Research and 
Development (R&D) — all by 
galvanizing the myth that 
government, industry, and the 
military are in opposition, not 
collusion. 

However, that conservative 
interpretation inherently ig- 
nores the issue of the Military-> 
Industrial-Governmental Com- 
plex. It denies its very ex- 
istence. There appears to be an 
astonishing lack of action con- 
cerning the deepest collusion of 
all — the so-called "conflict of 
interest" scandal. 



General Dynamics has not 




Lurking behind this veÙ of 
political 'aid' however, can be 
seen the watch dogs of the 
multi-national corporation 
themselves. A case in point: In- 
ternational Telegraph and 
Telephone corporation (IT&T) 
and Chile. 1970. 

In early 1970, Salvador 
Allende was elected President 
in Chile on a platform to bring 
about socialism in Chile, via 
the parliamentary path. He ad- 
vocated the nationalization of 
Anaconda Copper, a US- 
controlled multi-national cor- 
poration which supplies many 
strategic materials to the US 
Department of Defence. 

IT&T was intent on main- 
taining its monopoly in Chile. 
So it conucted Richard Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger to pressure 
the United States to overthrow 
the socialist country. These 
and other covert actions on the 
part of Anaconda, the CIA and 
the American government 
brought about the eventual 
bloody coup in 1973. 

In relation to the size of the 
US defense industry, controver- 
sy and cover-ups arc not sur- 
prising. One of every 10 jobs in 
the-US is defense^ related. 



defrauding the government of 

$800,000 on the Minuteman 
missile,^ by fabifying time 
sheets. Although the corpora- 
tion's over-charging has been 
known since the mid-1 970's, on- 
ly recently did the public outcry 
become substantial. Stories such 
as the $743 pair of pliers, the 
$436 hammer, the $1,118 
plastic cap, and the on-board ' 
aviation toilet seats at $640 
each, have caused public 
outrage. 

• According to Pentagon critics 
in Congress, says Duneldorf s 
business weekly magazine Wirt- 
schaftswoche, about $23 billion 
— a third of the entire pro- 
curement budget — will be lost 
this year through errors and 
fraud. 

In 1984, the Pentagon accus- 
ed 455 companies of padding. 

Figures like these expose the 
deep connection between the 
government and defense con- 
tractors. By virtue of such an 
investigation, the adminbtra- 
tibn would have us believe that 
the defense contractors are 
essentially a separate 'merchant' 
apt to receive punishment for 
cheating on a deal. By 'rapping 
their knuckles,' the Pentagon 
will get their money's "worth • 



paid federal taxes since 1972 
and have even applied for a tax 
refund. General Electric has 
not paid its taxes for the past 
three years. 

Since 1981, contributors to 
the electoral campaigns of Con- 
gress members and presidential 
candidates from such defense 
firms have doubled. Over the 
same duradon, corporate con- 
tracts with the American 
Defense Department increased 
by 15 per cent, growing to over 
$70 billion. 

According to an article 
published in US News & Worid 
Report (April 29, 1985), an 
unimpeded 'revolving-door' ex- 
ists between members of the 
Department of Defense, and 
their dual role in the defense 
industry. For approximately 
over $100,000 a year, former 
Secretary of State Henry Kiss- 
inger's secretive no-named firm 
will provide information on in- 
ternational affairs to corporate 
leaders. 

Former CIA director William 
Colby occupies part of his time 
working for International 
Business-Govenunent, Inc., 
while ex-director Richard 
Helms provides information on 
Mideast, secunty matters .to .such . 



corporations as the Bechtel 
Group. These services cannot 
be merely relegated to good 
business acumen or 'advice.' 
Business Environment Risk In- 
formation, of Long Beach, 
California, predicted within two 
months' accuracy Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat's 
assassination in October, 1981. 

Many other top defense of- 
ficials once held influential jobs 
in industry-related fields. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger was chair of the 
Federal Trade Commission dur- 
ing the Nixon era, with the 
current Deputy Secretary of 
Defense William H. Taft IV ■ 
serving on his FTC team. Yet, 
Taft recently told a congres- 
sional panel that "the current 
law works well to attack real 
conflicts of interest." 

This comment does not 
match figures regarding the 
many US Department of 
Defense employees leaving to 
take positions with corporations 
holding current defense con- 
tracts — often ones previously 
under their own jurisdiction. 

Records from the most recent 
three-year period of available 
information show that 2,240 
senior military and civilian 
Defense Department officials 
reported taking jobs with major 
defense contractors. 

An astonbhing example of 
such controversy is the Army's 
current Division Air Defense 
(DIVAD) gun project. The pro- 
totype is not only the Army's 
most trouble-ridden weapon, 
but almost a dozen of the of- 
ficers involved with the project 
have retired from the military 
and taken work with Ford 
Aerospace & Communications 
Corporation or its many sub- 
contractors. 

Both Defense Secretary 
Wdnberger and critical 
members of Congress had 
threatened to cancel the pro- 
duction of the sole corporation's 
weapon. Much controversy has 
resulted from Pentagon 
Inspector-General Joseph 
Scherick's report last fall. 
Scherick reported that the Ar- 
my withheld damaging test 
data from the Department of 
Defense committee that, subse- 
quently, approved the comple- 
tion of the weapon. 

Among those enlbted by 
Ford Aeronautics were the 
former Army Assistant Chief-of- 
Staff for R & D and three of- 
ficers originally responsible for 
testing the DIVAD's perfor- 
mance. Two other top Army 
officers were employed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, which manufactured the 
gun's radar system 

Army Undersecretary James 
Ambrose, who opened an in- 
vestigation after press exposure 
thb year, sees the implications 
more as involving poor public 
and congressional 'perceptions' 
than any real conflicts of in- 
terest on the part of the 
employees. 

conllnuBd on page 15 



A tour of ex 
Montréal 



by Hanka Hulsbosch 



Imagine any day, any time in Montréal, raining or snowing, sunny and hot. The 
sun is setting, or rising, or midway in between. The streets are noisy with people, 
cars and lights, or silent, save for the odd street-cleaner or late-night party-goer 
returning home. People are doing what they do, on any day, at any time. . 

Now imagine something totally different: the explosion of a one megaton nuclear 
bomb, the equivalent of 70 Hiroshimas, at the comer of Peel and Ste. Catherine 
Streets, a bomb bringing us to the centre of the sun, with temperatures somewhere 
in the range of 100,000 °C, and pressures of up to 10,000 atmospheres. The epi- 
center is instant death. No one has a chance to see the explosion or acknowledge the 
reality of the situation. Death comes instantly to 98 per cent of Montréalers. 

The explosion vaporises all buildings and all bodies withing the two-mile "ground- 
zero" radius. From the Jacques Carder Bridge to Claremont, and from Côte Ste. 
Catherine to the waterfront, as well as Man and His Worid on Isle Ste. Hélène, the 
city is obliterated. 

The landscape glows black and orange, as a firestorm consumes all that remains 
of once tall buildings and once living bodies. Five hundred mile-per-hour winds rut 
the flaming debris, sucking up radioactive dust and spreading it miles out from the 
blast area. 

Below in the metro stations and 'bomb shelters' if they are suU mtact, the oxygen 
is instantly consumed by the firestorm above, or ignited, creating an underground, 
dty-wide fire circuit — no hope for anyone or anything down there. 

Familiar landmarks of downtown Montréal, like Place Ville Marie, Place 
Bonaventure, McGill, Concordia, and the University du Québecà Montréal, meld 
together into a fine radioactive dust, creating the smoky, déad lM(kcai)e of a 
nuclear world. Anyone is alive dies within minutes from extensive bïïriisTsMfoçatiôn, 
or radiadon poisoning. 

Four miles from the blast, in 
the area from the Olympic 
Sudium to Loyola Campus, 
and from Metropolitan 
Boulevard to St. Lambert and 
Greenfield Park, all smaller 
buildings and houses are flat- 
tened by shock waves and ex- 
treme pressure. A few blacken- 
ed shclb of the strongest 
buildings remain partially stan- 
ding}. Highly pressurized walls 




of flames push out from 
downtown on 300 mph winds, 
making projectiles out of people 
and all other objecu not firmly 
secured to the gftaund. The 
incredible heat causes third 
degree bums even on protected 



skin. For those unlucky enough 
to have seen the blast, retinal 
bums result, causing blindness. 
If the explosion occurs at night, 
people focusing on the blast up 
to 30 miles away will be blind- 
ed. 

Fifty per cent of the people 
in thb area will die almost im- 
mediately from bunu, asphyx- 
iation, and being bashed 
around by the 300 mph winds. 
A further 40 per cent will suffer 
serious, and most likely fatal in- 
juries. Death shortly follows 
from lack of medical attention, 
radiation poisoning and pain. 

Approximately 80 per cent of 
all medical services (hospitals, 
qualiOcd personnel, and special 
equipment), are contained 
within this area surrounding 
downtown. As residents of the 
urban community suffer lethal 
pain, the few remaining doctors 
are left among burat-out 
hospitals. 

Eight miles from the blast, 
the area bounded by Ville 
D'Anjou in the East, Dorval 
Airport in the West. Blvd. St. 
Martin in Laval in the North, 
and St. Hubert Airport in the 
South, the situation is much the 
same. Homes are'dtttroycd by 
fire and intense pressure, while 
monsoon-force winds are still 
strong enough to suck people 
out of any remaining buildings 
and buffet them around. 
■ The temperature is sdll hot 
enough to spontaneously com- 
bust wood and cloth, and leave 
third degree bums on exposed 
skin. The raging firestorm con- 
sumes most of the oxygen and 
causing wide-spread.suffoca-: : 



don. Fifty per cent of the peo- 
ple will either be killed im- 
mediately, or be seriously in- 
jured and sufiier miserably 
before death. 

Even 12 miles from the epi- 
centre, second degree bums will 
occur on exposed skin, and 
damage to buildings will render 
them useless. 

Aside from the immediate 



death of almost 80 per cent of 
Montréars population, there 
are other more 'general' conse- 
quences of a nuclear bomb go- 
ing off in Montreal. The city's 
infrastracture will be destroyed; 
transportation, communica- 
dons, medical and fire-fighting 
services, and ejectrical, gas and 
water systems will be in- ' 
operative. 

How do you fighting fires 
without equipment or water? 
How do you treat the injured 
with neither hospitals nor doc- 
tors? Obviously, you can't. The 
city is a death trap for all those 
still alive. 

To hope for outside help is 
futile, as all other major cities 
will also have been bombed. 
Even the small towns were 
targets. An airstrip, harbour or 
important economic resource 
such' as oil or hydro is reason 
enough to be bombed. 

People in these cities and 
. towns experiencing the same 
hell as Montréal. They won't 
have the dme or therreioiirces 
to help any oiie but themselves, 
and even that will prove to be 
fudle. 

With no-one to bury the 
dead, the destruction will seeth 
with disease. Radiadon 
sickness, cholera, dysentery, 
typhoid and tuberculosis, will 
be rampant. Weakened by 
radiadon. even those furthest 
away from blasts will succumb. 

NUCLEAR WINTER 
The detonation of even one 
per cent of nuclear weapons 
would send billowing black 
towers of smoke and dust into 
our atmosphere, shielding the 
earth from the sun. and plung- 
ing us into darkness. 

The radio-active smoke and 
dust would gradually be sent 
back to earth by the washing 
effect of the rains. If the 
blanket covering the sky lingers 




NUCLEAR V\ 

YES^Lefshaves 
NOD I'd rather i 

You only have one vote. 




for months, or more, as is con- ■ • ' 

sidcred likely, much of the ^ 

ecosystem will be devastated. ' 

Photosynthesiring plants, ' 
which use the energy of the ' 
sun's rays and carbon dioxide ^ 
to produce life-sustaining ox- 
ygen, will die. ' 

Temperatures vrill plunge by < 

30 C° or more. Cooling of even ' I 

a few degrees could, writes ' 

Jonathan Schell in The Fate of \ 

the.EaUh, "...cut the biological ■ 
proiductiivity of deciduous 

Mohiréal's^i 
war of 1 

Fifteen years and one day ago j 
Canada «was^tat^^^^ the 
populàtîôn*or'Montté^ Cana- . 
dian unks rolled through our 
streeU, and the Armed Forces 
assumed sweeping powers of ar- 
rest without trial, detendon, 
ccnsonhip, suspension of com- 
mon freedoms of assemby, 
, association, jpeech and publica- 
rlimfinltooord^ce with the War 
Measures Act. In the dead of 
night, thousands of Parti 
Qtiébecois party members were 

Minister Tmdcau's imposiuon of 
mardal law was the protecdon of 
"human rights and freedoms," 
and the "preservadon of respect 
for moral and spiiirualr values 



Montréal: arms 
Capitol of Canada 



' by Brendan Weiton | 

Canadians and Québécois 
\iV.e to think of themselves as 
peaceful people. Painfully 
aware of the power of our 
larger neighbours, we work for 
peace and stability with quiet 
blandness while we try to help 
nations of the Third World. 
Right? 

Dead wrong. 

Canada is the sixth largest 
producer of conventional death 
equipment in the world, after 
the US, USSR, France, the UK 
and Italy. And more than half 
of all Canadian-built weapons 
are made in Qtlébec. 

Through our taxes, we con- 
tribute an average of $200 per 
person to develop some $200 
million in weapons annually, 40 
per cent of which are for ex- 
port. And Québec can scarcely 
pride itself for being non- 
nuclear when we consider that 
80 per cent of global arms ex- 
penditures are for conventional 
weapons. 

.The US repeatedly lambasts 
Canada's 'low' level of military 
expenditure. But at SO per cent 
of the federal budget, ex- 
cluding interest payments, thb 
can hardly be the case. 

In, addition to our own 
forces, we directly subsidize the 
production of implemenu of 
destruction with over |H1 
million each year, through the 
Defense Industry Productivity 
Program alone. Combined sub- 
sidy programs would at least 
double this figure. More than 
half of federal research and 
development subsidies are also , 
for militaiy purposes. 

In 1959 and again in 1963, 
Canada signed the Defense Pro- 
duction Sharing arrangements 
with the United States. .These 
oHidally commit Canada to 
cooperatively develop our 
military industry with the US, 
as much as our auto industry. 

Specific bilateral deals 'are 
also made. In 1983 Washington 



wholly-owned US subsidiary in 
Toronto, and Montreal's Bom- 
bardier Inc. Litton produced 
the missile's guidance system 
while Bombardier produced its 
shell. 

These top-level arrangements 
made Canada's permission to 



NATO commitments. 

Both rationales were utterly 
false. Nevertheless, Canadian 
opposition measured by public 
opinion polls dropped from a 
high of 67 per cent before the 
campaign to just under 50 per 
cent before the announcement 



customers either. We have sold 
to some of the world's most 
repressive governments in Peru, 
Brazil, Indonesia, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Iran, and 
Pakistan. 

Bell helicopters, powered by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft of 
Canada turbo engines now 
hover over Iran, Peru, 
Bangledesh, Morocco, 
Venezuela, Jamaica, Panama, 
Malaysia, South Korea and 
Lebanon. 

T33 jeu asssembled by 
Canadair Ltd. in the fifties and 
sold to Bolivia are being used 




test the Cruise over Cold Lake, 
Alberta in 1984 a foregone con- 
clusion. The United States scof- 
fed at public opposition to the 
tests after we had already built 
half their missile. 

Instead the federal govern- 
ment launched a publicity cam- 
paign to convince Canadians 
their test of the air-launched 



of the Hnal decuion. 

Only about a quarter of our 
military production remains in 
Canada, with almost half going 
to the US. In Reagan's first 
four years in office, these ex- 
ports tripled. The rest goes to 
the third world — where starv- 
ing populations cannot afford 
our high-tech means of destruc- 



Montréal's Arms Industry 




agreed to Canada's purchase of 
several dangerously-flawed F-18 
fighter jets from MacDonnell- 
Douglas in exchange for Cruise 
missile contracts for Litton, a 



cruise missile was neccessary as 
part of the US deployments in 
Europe, and as part of our 



tion. 

And we have few qualms 
about the ethics of these 



for counter-insurgency, and 
have been used to fire machine 
gun and rocket salvoes on 
unarmed urban crowds in La 
Paz. 

Pratt & Whitney engines also 
power Israeli and Brazilian air- 
craft used for counter- 
insurgency in El Salvador, 
where more than one fifth of 
the population have become 
refugees. The engines leave 
Canada with a civilian 
classification, and therefore do 
not require special export per- 
mits. They are, however, built 
for military aircraft. 

Our nation's top military ex- 
porters include such well-known 
names as Canadair, 
DeHavilland, CAE Electronics, 
Canadian Marconi, Litton . 
Systems, Pratt & Whitney, and 
the Dept. of National Defense. 

In addition to international 
cosu of our arms production, 
there are local costs. A UN 
report estimated at least twice 
as many jobs are created in the 
civilian sector as in the military 
sector with the same amount of 
investment. Tens of thousands 
of jobs could be created in 
Québec through the conversion 
to socially-useful production. 

Even a new Canadian forces 
recruit, who costs relatively lit- 
tle in expensive high-tech ac- 
cessories, is three times as ex- 
pensive as a CEGEP and 
univenity students. With 
unemployment levels in excess 
of 13 per cent, Québec youth 
are rapidly losing patience with 
the squandering of resources on 
the arms of repression. 



Bundle up boys and 
girls, rsmomber It's a 
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CENTRE ÉDUCATIF 

STANLEY H. KAPUN 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

MCAT-LSAT-SAT 
GMAT-DAT-GRE 

Preparation courses 
In 

Montreal 

287-1896 
550 Sherbrooke W. 

Suite 380 
Montreal H3A 1B9 



Attention DAILYITES: you are all cordially Invited to 
suffer collective burnout together at today s staff 
meeting at 5 p.m. CUP national delegate elections, 
Board of Director elections, fee hike stuff and much, 
much more. . 
EDITORS: You have to be In the room without 
windows at 4:30 p.m. for a wonderful editorial board 
1 meeting. You will be shot If you don't attend. 
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The contradictions 
Inherent In the 
system are 
bf coming mora 
and more apparent. 
tBànih9.atoml 
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OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 

(all types) 

• Medicare card 
accepted 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrqoktf St. W. 
(comer Quy) 

933-8700 or 933-81 82. 
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Single ....$49 

Double '....SSQ I 

Queen.. $69 • 

LOFASOFAInc * 

937 du Collège I 
St-Henri (MontréaO 

Tél: 935-5967 I 
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3414 Ave. du Parc, Suite 220 




(Corner of Sherbrooke) H2X 2H5 
Tel: (514) 84^268 




Specials for McGill Students 
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SAVE 50-70% 



on latest fashion sweaters, leather jackets, d 
belts, and brief-cases. Imported from 
France /Italy by major Montréal 
importers. 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
LIMITED QUANTITY 



9310 St. Laurent Blvd. ° 



g Open for retail only, Sat 9 a.m.-l p.m. 

□ " 
g (comer Chabanel) suite H 10 a 
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MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS 
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The ABC's of modem war 



Qjaestion: What type of 
weapons do pu use to destroy 
the world? 

Answer: A) atomic (nuclear) 
B) biological C) chemical or D) 
all of the above. 

The annihilation of the 
world's entire population will 
result if any of these weapons 
are deployed. 

Much less is known about 
chemical and biological warfare 
than nuclear. Although they 
' ^ are less easily identinable. they 
are no less destructive. 
Chemicak are often odourless 
and colourless, while germs are 
seldom visible. 
:, Research into chemical and 
C biological arms centres around 
the discovery of more lethal 
and destructive chemicals and 
strains of bacteria and viruses. 
The chemical and biological 
weaponry that has been 
developed is lethal enough to 
^ destroy the world, 
d How much more lethal can 
' weapons become? 

Nerve Gas 

Nerve gases have been the 
most commonly used of the 
chemical weapons, and arc the 
most researched. In 1960 dur- 
ing a press visit to Dugway Pro- 
ving Grounds, a US government 
chemical weaponry research 
base in Utah, a reporter observ- 
ed, "pigeons react to nerve gas 
' attacks with the sanie 

characteristics as humans. That 
is, they die. Quickly." 

Nomenclature for chemical 
warfare agents is based on an • 
internationally accepted two- 
letter system. 

GB, also known as Sarin, is a 
volatile, colourless, odourless 
nerve gas which requires only a 
milligram or one fiftieth of a 
drop to cause immediate death. 

An 'improvement' on Sarin, 
is the chemical VX, which has 
a low volatility enabling it to 
turn a target area into a no 
man's land for days. It causes 
- further devastation through iu 
absorption into vegetation. 
Incapacitating Agenu 

Incapacitating agenu were 
developed for use in the bat- 
tlefield as''humane warfare' — 
they cause paralysis rather than 
death. 

BZ is an incapacitating agent 
that has been under develop- 
ment since the 1950*8, currently 
standardized for military use. 
Although BZ's chemical con- 
sdtution is secret, its effects are 
not. It produces temporary 
paralysis, blindness, deafness, 
:° and psychotic behaviour. 
Riot Control Gases 
Riot control gases are often 
employed by police at peaceful 
demonstrations, instances of 
dvil disobedience, and even riot 
suppression 
CN is a non-lethal, but fast- 
.\\^acdng tear gas, which irritates 
; the upper respiratory system. 
V r. CS is more toxic than CN. 

This gas causes tearing, 
' ; • ; coughing and extreme. 



I by' Yvonne Bayer^iig*/?. 




breathing difficulty. 

Both CN and CS were used 
extensively by the US in Viet- 



nam. 



Harassing agents are more 
extreme riot control chemicals, 
which sometimes prove to be 
lethal. 

DM, an arsenic gas, causes 
headhaches, nausea, vomiting, 
and chest pains. 

HD, popularized as 'mustard 
gas' during World War I, 
results in severe bums to the 
eyes and lungs. After exposure, 
symptoms can be delayed for 
4-6 hours. In heavy concentra- 
tions it is lethal. 

Defoliants and Herbicides 

Defoliants and herbicides are 
used to destroy vegetation. 
Americans used these chemical 
agents in Vietnam to destroy 
jungle areas where Viet Cong 
were waging guerrilla warfare. 
It deprived the Vietnamese of 
food, and shelter from 
American attacks. Such 
defoliants and herbicides can 
be seriously harmful to people, 
sometimes lethal. 

2,4-D, Cacodylic acids (54.29 
per cent arsenic) were used in 
Vietnam to destroy the heavy 
jungles. Study of 'agent 
orange,' gives evidence that 
these chemicals are. lethal in 
heavy doses. 

Incendary devices 

Two well known incendiary 
devices are napalm B and white 



a thickened fuel, adheres as it 
bums. A coagulation of muscle, 
fat and other deep tissue results 
from the third degree bums 
that napalm B causes. WP 
bums people and materials, in- 
discriminately. The bums heal 
very slowly and produce 
poisonous vapours causing 
decay in what bones are left 
unbumt. 

In his book. Chemical and 
Biological Warfare: America's 
Hidden Arsenal, Seymour M. 
Hersh writes, "Worldwide 
revulsion over the use of such 
weapons, with the US in the 
forefront, led to the convening 
of the Geneva Conference of 
1925, which outlawed all use of 
asphyxiating poisonous, or 
other gases." This, however, 
did not limit the producdon . 
and stockading of chemical 
arms only their use in battle. 

The initial protest against 
chemical arms occured in 1915 
in Yprcs. The Germans released 
a lethal cloud of chlorine gas 
on the French lines. 

In Worid War II, the Ger- 
mans made about 30,000 ton- 
nes of toxins (sarin, soman and 
tabun), although they were 
never used. 

In 1969, US President Nixon 
declared that its production of 
chemical arms had ceased, due 
to a world-wide moratorium on 
chemical weapons. 

On February 8, 1982, Prcsi- 
dçnt iRwgan Ani}8uji.çec| the . ; ; . 



U.S. had officially begun to 
produce chemical arms again. 

The Reagan administration 
justified this by reported figures 
of aoviet stocks of chemical 
arms. It was-reported that the 
USSR had between 300,000 and 
400,000 tonnes of mustard gas, 
and neurotoxins (tabun, soman 
and VR-55, a derivative of 
soman). 

Meanwhile the US was 
reported to have 42,000 tonnes 
of mustard gas, sarin, and 
neurotoxin VX. 

The New York Times 
reported in 1979 that 2,000 
tonnes of solid sarin and 
740,000 litres of gaseous sarin 
were present in an arsenal in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

In April 1980 — an electoral 
year — President Reagan said 
that George Bush would be 
presenting a new proposition in 
Geneva to the USSR, about 
negotiadon towards a treaty 
prohibidng the use, production, 
and stockading of chemical 
arms. 

But in May 1984, the Reagan 
administration proposed spen- ' 
ding at least 700 million dollars 
on the chemical arms industry. 
Biological Warfare 

Biolo^cal amu are less con- 
trollable and can result in more 
devastating destruction than 
chemical arms. Many viruses 
and bacteria have been isolated 
and mass-produced for use as 
weapons. • • , 



Anthrax is an acute bacterial 
disease which is usually fatal if 
untreated. It attacks the lungs 
and death can result in 24 
houn. 

The Plague - the Black 
Death virus of the Middle Ages 
— is also being mass produced. 
Most of the research is being 
done on the pneumonic strain 
of The Plague. 
Psittacosis is a viral infection 

common in birds. When the 

vims is transmitted to man, 
death results in 40 percent of 
cases. 

Toxin research is a rapidly 
developing area of military 
research. It explores the many 
lethal applications of toxins. 
They originate in either plant 
or animal micro organisms. // 
would lake only eight ounces of 
bolulinus toxin to destroy the 
worlds' population. 

T2 (yellow rain) is a toxin 
which causes massive hcmorrag- 
ing. It was reportedly used in 
Afghanistan, although it is dif- 
ficult to prove that it was used 
since the only trace it ever 
leaves behind it is dead bodies. 

The rationale behind the in- 
creased development of 
'biological and chemical 
weapons is simple. They can 
cover a large area, strike 
without warning, preserve 
buildings and penetrate army 
fortifications. 

Brigadier General J.H. 
Rothschild in the April 1966 
issue of Science and Mechanics 
complained, "when we have to 
move into enemy base areas, 
why should we have to use only 
bombs... which kill inefficicndy 
and indiscriminately? Lethal 
gas would be much more effec- 
dve.... in Korea, we took many 
unnecessary casualties because 
we were unable to use our 
weapoiu of superior technology. 
We should not do this in the 
future. It is much more logical 
to ban war itself than in- 
dividual weapons, be they 
nuclear, biological or 
chemical." 

Research and development of 
biological and chemical 
weapons takes place in utmost 
secrecy. The public is kept 
largely in the dark as to the ex- 
act nature and raroificadoiu of 
the weapons that could be used 
against them. 

Attendon has been largely 
focused on the dangers of a 
nuclear holocaust, while the 
human annihilation capaddes 
of chemical and biological 
weaponry have been largely ig- 
nored. 

Imagine a world devoid of all 
living things, with only 
buildings remaining — tomb- 
stones of the human race. 

Note: much of this material 
was taken from Chemical 9 
Biological Warfare: America's 
Hidden A rsenal, by Seymour 
M. Hersh. Anchor Books edi- 
tion: 1969. 
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BRIEFCASES 

LATDIOR 



Suite 205 
2250 Guy St. 
(corner Sherbrooke) 



935-2049 
935-5392 
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Tonight! 

THE CONCEPT OF A 

WOMAN 
Greek and Christian Roots 

Prudence Allen R.S.M. 
Dept. of Philosophy 
Concordia University 

Leacock rm. 26, 7:30 p.m. 

Sponsored by ilutstudeni Ouistian Movement 
Presbyterian-United Chaplaincy and Chaplaincy Serf ice 
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FREE ADMISSION NEWMAN CENTRE 
FRIDAY, OCT. 18, 8 p.m. 3484 PEEL ST. 

Come and /o/n us in an informative and fun 

evening. 

Many peace groups from Montréal witi be 

. repr&èntèà. 




ACADEMIC STAFF 
CLAIMING RIGHT TO NON- 
DISCRIMINATORY 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER AGE 65 

We would like to meet, to 
stiare information, discuss 
problems, formulate options. 

Please phone or write one of us: 




Jlohert Eajorce 



ophaan 
844-8461 



• EYICLASSES 



15% 
dlSlBOUIIt 



• CONTACT.LENS 



contact Q.QI1S Cllnle 

288-3324 
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...nuclear waste in Saskatchewan 



continued from paga 6 
and mining projects ofTer up to 
50 per cent participation to 
Saskatchewan Mineral Develop- 
ment Corporation, a crown cor- 
poration. Because of thu, the 
Saskatchewan govenunent is in- 
volved in every major uranium 
project in the province. The 
government has the means of 



control, yet refuses to exercise 
it. 

In 1979, is was discovered . 
that the Key Lake Mining Cor- 
poration drained 16 lakes 
without the approval of Saskat- 
chewan Environment. They 
were eventually taken to court 
and Tmed $500. The fact that 
these companies mine in the 



...friends for deathi 



eontlnuKi from pas* 8 

"These people woryu^^v 
hired for their tedmiaSS?'* 
pctencc," says Ford Aerospace 
spokesperson Susan Frutkin. 
"They have invaluable ex- 
perience. It's in the country's 
interest to have people like this 
working for us, becaure they 
are working on somet ng that 
will wind up in the hands of 
the military." 

The Military-Industrial Com- 



plex, then, reaches into almost 
> every aspect of political, 
economic, and intellectual life 
in the US — and carrying this 
'bomb' precariously in its 
talons, the 'American Ea^e' is 
in danger of lonng hold due to 
its growing size. 

If American industry follow- 
ed the example of groups such 
as the Japanese National 
Federation of Merchant and In- 



middle of nowhere means that 
without dose monitoring, they 
can do virtually whatever they ' 
please. 

Governments arc also rather 
unconcerned about where the 
yellowcake goes once it's out of 
the.ground. The amount of 

yellowcake produced in Saskat- 
chewan is not the same amount 



dustrialisu Organisation, who 
lobby for the small and 
medium businesses concerned 
more with the production of 
commodities necccssary to life 
not war, it may have a hope of 
dosing the abyss between a per- 
manent wartime economy, thè 
capitalistic mentality of the 
Pentagon, and the militaristic 
attitude of corporate America. 
You cannot eat a warhead. 



accounted for the the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, or 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 
In 1979, 500 tonnes more 
uranium was produced than 
left the mills. This uranium 
might have been stockpiled, 
lost, spilt, or stolen. 

Because of the provincial 
government's involvement in 
the industry, it has a vested in- 
terest in maintaining its vitality. 
The government b frankly not 
interested in exposing or 
preventing health and en- 
vironmental hazards simply 
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Allamallvas present 



Natworfc 

Hyde Park — a forum for debate 
and discussion — every Thursday 



.. , . Today -Ï^^Uc:' 
McQIII Woman's 4Jnlon!l8:holdlng 

.two days for the prpmoWrt^^^^ ~ «"«^y, '""f8°av 

women's reàbufcesiMMoîifîija "^a her permitting out 

InforniaHonVtàblééilîndfdlsplays side Redpath Library. 

wlll>bei;in|feoml107/1M^ P™1»Ç Ploughsharea presents 

fTHÎ^bàllMSciwcMllId^^ 
sorhéôneffiQâtcovér^tKétpû^^^^ 

physiailSaffiSli^iNobei laumtéfP^^^ «oday at noon, In 

Arthur J--,Schawl6w today. Cair- room B-Og/IO of the Union BIdg. 



Monica at 845-2418 or Cameron at 
272-3564.- 

Projacl jPloughsharas general 
meeting and corisplracy liext Mon- 
day, Oct. 21 at IShOO In Union 
BIdg. room 302 

P.C. McQltl general meeting today 
at 18hOO'ln'Airtai'X;ouncll..Room 

Woman, Faith Md.^jMdqm lunch 



Intramural Tennis Touniament — 

registration deadline tomorrow. 
$10. Tournament will be held on 
Saturday and Sunday from 
17h-22h00 at Currle Gym. 
Registration: Currle Gym, G-35. ' 
The World of Charlsa Dtckeni: A 
One Man Show by Qeorga Curry Is 
being presented tonight at 20h00 
at Moyse Hall. S5 per persoa For 




Friday 

Coflae Housa for Paaca — Come 
and hear many representatives 
from the Peace movement In Mon- 
tréal and at McGIII. Newman Cen- 
tre, 3484 Peel St. For more Inio, 
call 392-6711 

Saturday 
The 10BS Montréal March lor 
Peace , Is this Saturday, October 
19th. Jeanne Mance Park (Pare 
and Mont Royal) at 12:30. 
Puerto RIcan New Song at 20h00 
at the Theatre College Français, 
5210 Durocher St. Info, contact 
Ethel Rios at 392-4240 or 845-5953 
Arab Students' Association Party 
Arabic Style. Union 108 20h00. 

Sunday ' 
Coma Worship .at 10h30 at ' 
St.-Martha'a-ln-the-basement, 
3521 University 'St. Brunch, 
follows, all welcome. For Info, call 
849.2042 or 302-68ft0. ^ -■ 




TRAVEL 
Christmas 



CUTS 
Charters 



MONTREAL - 
Vancouver $419 
Edmonton $379 
Calgary $379 



VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
McGIII. StudentUnlon Building 

514 849-9201 



23 Dec— 6 Jan. ^ 
20 Dec— 4 Jan. ^ 

23 Dec— 6 Jan. § 



t 

* 

I 12noon— Ip.m 



LUNCHTIME 
DISCUSSION 
SERIES 

Every Thursday, 



TRAVELCUTSOnAWA 
60 Laurier Ave E S> 
6132384222 . 



^ Bring your lunch tnd Join M x 

♦ Thursday, Oct. 1 7-Dr. Barb « 

% School of Nursing, MccVlFunK?! 

* Topic: "Nunlng *nd Integral^ 
f He»UhC*re" « 
X Newman Centre, * 
i 3484 Peel St. % 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




LESBIAN AND GAY 
DANCE 



Sponsored by Lesbian 
and Gay Friends of 
Concordia University 

Saturday, October 19th 
in Concordia • 
University's Hall BIdg.. 
1455 de Maisonneuve 
7th floor (Cafeteria) 
from 8:30 D^rh; to 2:00 



Admission: $3.00 

(Cheap, cheapl) 

Wine: $1.25 
Beer: $1.50 

For more info, 

call LGFC: 8 -i H -7 41.4 




because it might cause them 
Hnancial lou. 

In 1980, SMDC. a crown cor- 
poration, spent $200,000 in tax 
dollars on advertising to con- 
vince the Saskatchewan people 
that uranium mining is the best 
thing that ever happened in the 
province. The expression "con- 
flict of interest" springs to 



Bundle up boys and 
girta, ramembar it's ■ 
cold war. 



% 



: STUDENT SPECIAL : 



• w.inIi, cut .ind liliiw dry S 

• ' SJI for women, liir iiu'ii * 

• I III! tinio slii(l('nl<< only • 

; For appointmenl, call: î 

: 849-9231 : 

• « 

• - • 




NATIONAL BANK 

OF CANADA right 
where you need us: 
on campus, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a 
week! 

Deposits, withdraw/ais, ' 
tree bill payment... and 
morel The Jour el Null 
automated teller means . 
you get fast and easy 
access to your money. 

Apply now for your Jour 
et Null card. And make 
your banking transac- 
tions a breeze. 



We're located at: 

The Student Union Building, 
3480 McTavIsh. 





™^^^N:(2til:ilii^ NATIONAL 

i^mUyi OFCANAOA 



THE ASHA INDIAN RESTAURANT 
Third Anniversary Specials 

(FULLY LICENSED) 

3490 PARK AVENUE 

Special S-Coursc Lunch: 84.S6 -f up 
Now scrving British beer on tap 
gl.75 1/a Pint 



•Miw-Sal: NiHin till liiSO p.m. 83.25 Pint 

ft R p.m. nil 11:00 p.m. 
SuiHliv: Hii.m. Illl llt(X) p m. 



TEL: 84^3178 




, ' COIFFURE INC. 

STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend and receive 2 
haircuts for the price of one 
(Mon-Pri) 
Women $22 $15 Men 

Appointments 844-3309 
1433 Stanley Street 
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JiicharisQn Sr' "Benoit 
Opfometrists 

J. Heno' Richardson Jr. O.D. 
Jaques Benoil O.D. - 
Brigitte Marchand O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses 

630 Sherbrooke W., Ste. 100 
(BctWittB Union A Unlvcntty) 

849-1274 



Don't Miss 

**tE:i)e Stake 



» » 




brought to you by 
the MeGIII Network 



ANS 
•ouint 



Somewhere, 
somehow, 
someone's 

going to pay. 




mNTIETHCEI^WFOX-a.n.SILVERmi^.«u.>ARNOLDSCHWA[^ENEœERXOMMANW^^ 
RAEDAWNOIONG JAMES HORNER iS^;iX)SEWLOEBIIUMAnHEWWEISMAN^^^^^^^ 



; JOStDHU)EBIII& MAÏÏHEWWEISMAN^SÎEVEN LttSOUZA 



LCLEWSJ 



gic 

954 ST»CATHE RINEW 861-7437 PEEL 



JOEL SILVER MARK L. LESTER 

mm 




260 nORVA L AVE. 631-8 586 

fî^jPyyf.ïïiW'ifîll 

3575 PARK AVE B44-9470 „-:-;.-,-,. 



CENTRE LAVAL 688-7776 

GREENFIELD PARK PL. 671'6129 
PLACE VERSAIUES 353-7880 RADISSON 



2ii 
BIG 

WEEK! 



Spot thè contradiction 
on this page. 



\\i Peace and Justice are your concerns/ 
'come to the 

Student Christian 
[Movement Information Meeting^ 

Thursday, Oct. 17, 3 pm 
The Yellow Door 

■ 3625 Aylmer 
392-6742 



CONTACT LENSES 




• Daily Soft Lenses | 

• New Weekend Soft 
Lenses',' 

• Extended Wear Soft >| 
Lenses' - ' 

• Boston IV Lenses 

,• Soft Astign\atic Lenses 

• Cosmetic (make brown , 
eyes .blue or green) 

• Soft Bifocal Lenses 



from $f29.0p 




£. f(. Bailout 



DISPENSING OPTICIAN 



Open Thuriday Night and Saturday 931-8817 

1 year replacement service free with this ad. ' 



Bavarian schnapps 
FBStivai 




featuring an 

Pah-Pah Band 

German Food 

Friday, October 18 
8:30 p.m. 
Union Ballroom 

Admission: $2.00 

Happy Hour 

8:30-9:30 
Drinlts: 3 for tlie price 
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America models mercenary chic 




by Joe Heath 




"Soviet slime, kiss my ass," 
reads a shirt advertised in 
Soldier of Fortune magazine. 
Although juvenile and racist, 
militant slogans such as these 
are becoming increasingly 
popular in our society. 

Just when patriotism seemed 
to be fading into;tbe anals of 
history, it once again began to 
rear iu ugly head in, of- all 
places, our little neighbor to 
the south, the USA. This move- 
ment, which was for the longest 
of time simply a source of scorn 
to the public at large, has sud- 
denly exploded across the conti- 
nent. 

In 1975. Soldier of Fortune 
(SOF) was a tiny rag. on the 
back shelf of one or two 
magazine racks. Now, there are 
dozens of similar magazines, 
often occupying the front row, 
eclipsing magazines such as 
Time and Macleans. SOF iuelf 
is now a glossy 100 plus page 
publication. 

Most of these magazines 
openly support the killing of 
'communists,' and attempt to 
glorify the Vietnam War. This 
mentality has spread with 
renewed vigor across the conti- 
nent. Anti-communist feeling 
has reached such a fervor that 
Reagan can now refer to the 
USSR as an "evil empire" 
without being laughed out of 
the White House. 

Such attitudes aren't really 
dangerous when confined to the 
printed page, but magazines 
such as SOF are actively involv- 
ed in supplying mercenary 



troops to fight communism in 
*he world. Ads appear 
throughout the magazine asking 
for support for the Afgan rebels 
or the Contra terrorists in 
Nicaragua. One classified ad 
asked for men trained in guer- 
rila warfare to protect 
businesses in South America 
from "communut activities." 

It is difficult to imagine that 
these magazines are serious. 
They are actually advocating 
that people buy automatic 
weaponry, take paramilitary 
training, go to a distant part of 
the world, and literally shoot 
people. Not only that, but they 
are getting support from a 
ngnificant portion of the Cana- 
dian and US population. 

SOFs hero is "Mad Mike." 
an active mercenary. This 
gentleman has just been releas- 
ed from jail after his most re- 
cent escapade: an attempt to 
take over "Seychelles." He 
disapproved of their Marxist 
government, and so organized a 
group^qf mercenaries and stag- 
ed "an unsuccessful coup. 

Mike summarized his at- 
titude: "...You must conclude 
that there is no alternative to 
war. Man is like that. In order 
to alter his views, you've got to 
use force. Today, that force is 
chunks of lead, one day, it 
might be chunks of atoms." 

Mike is staunchly opposed to 
communism, which he equates 
with cannibalism and the rap- 
ing of nuns. He explained his 
extenuve involvement in the 
Congo by saying: "I saw com- 
munism, naked and raw, at a 
very low level, the destruction - 



of all order, the killing of the 
intelligentsia." He believes that 
by traipsing about the world . 
killing people, he is promoting 
order. Anyone who believes 
that peoples' views can only be 
changed by force is actively in- 
volved in the killing of the in- 
telligentsia. 

The pervading "Spite is 
right" attitude has been quickly 
picked up by the movie in- 
diutry. Whether it's Rambo 
hipshooting a gun that normal- 
ly takes three men and a tripod 
to operate, or Arnold Swart- 
zenegger in his new movie 
Commando, nothing makes a 
man more macho than some 
automatic weaponry. These 
movies receive incredible sup- 



port. "Second Blood" has 
become the Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show of the 80s. 

Audience participation ex- 
tends to young "men" getting 
brtish cuts, dressing in fatigues, 
and chanting "U-S-A" 
throughout the film. This 
gvmg-ho spirit is encouraged by 
the military magazines. SOF 
describes with relish "blowing 
away criminals." 

Mike tells of his first ex- 
perience in crowd control. A 
security guard would select a 
man to be shot and "we'd take 
him out with a rifle," says 
Mike. He laments however that 
"machine guns were not per- 
mitted for that purpose." 

Support for these attitudes a 



reflected in the growing 
popularity of mercenary train- 
ing schools. One in particular, 
located in Jefferson County, 
Alabama, has some distinguish- 
ed graduates: four of the Sikhs 
involved in the plot to kill In- 
dira Gandhi. Frank Camper, 
camp director, instructs his 
pupils in the finer arts of tor- 
ture and combat in preparation 
for the "inevitable communbt 
invasion." 

New students are fired at 
with live ammunition by faculty 
and returning students, as well 
as gassed, beaten and tortured 
for $225 a week. 

Surprisingly, this is all legal. 
Camper has a weapons dealer's 
license which allows him to own 
and operate automatic weapons 
and silencers. The school has 
been threatened with closure 
because it b an unlicensed 
private school, not becatise peo- 
ple are shooting machine guns 
at each other. 

Overall, this nco-patriotism 
promotes discrimination against 
the .Third World, and ad- 
vocates the violation of human 
rights (shooting people for their 
political beliefs). It also pro- 
motes the belief that the US is 
infallible, representing the last 
bastion of moral decency in the 
world today. Prejudice against 
the USSR is the most popular 
manifestation of this. Obvious- 
ly, the USSR is involved in sup- 
porting and participating in 
armed conflict, but the US is 
no better. 

Many followers of the 
mercenary chic don't seem to 
realize US external policy is dic- 
tated to a large degree by 
financial concerns and little of 
the ideology they propound. It 
is difficult to see how anyone 
can view American attempts to 
subjugate miniscule. 
underdeveloped Third World 
nations as acu of valour. SOF 
glorifies the invasion of 
Grenada as a merciful act, and 
even believes the Contra ter- 
rorists are acting in the best in- 
terests of the Nicaraguan peo> 
pie. Anyone who possesses such 
beliefs must be neglecting their 
capacity for rational thought. 

Popular movements, especial- 
ly those which glorify murder, 
can be very dangerous. With 
the popular support they are 
Rxdving. "Mad Mike" and 
Fzank Camper are dangerous 
men. What if the two of them 
decided Canada was a com- 
munist nation, and due to its 
proximity to the US, had to be 
taken over? 

Frank Camper has been 
repeatedly used as an in- 
telligence source to the CIA, 
and Mike would have no 
qualms about marching up 
Parliament Hill with a 
mercenary army. It is a sad 
reflection of our society that a 
group of military-minded 
patriots have swayed society to 
the degree that people are 
hated simply because they have 
been branded "Un-American." 
• or classified as "Communists.'' 



...preactiing Armageddon 



continued from pag* 5 - 
Jewish grou^ in Israel, accor- 
ding to ABCs 20/20. 

There is a facrion of Israelis 
who would like to see the 
obliteration of the Arab Mos- 
que in Jerusalem. Their zeal is 
augmented by the situation of 
The Mosque above the original 
site of their Temple. ' , ■ 
,: Fundamentalists have amass- 
ed sums for the radicals in the 
area of $50,000 a year, accor- 
ding to an ABC News Report. 
^ Not only do the Fundamen- 
talists feel secure in their belief 
they will be granted salvation 
i when 'the fires of Hell engtdf 
■ the unbelievers.' but they are 
doing everything they can to 
bring the End as soon as possi- 
ble. Falwell and his fundamen- 
talist followers àre eagerly len- 
ding their support to the 
worid's most massive military 
build-up since World War II 
presently being conducted by 
the United States under 
Reagan. 

Fundamentalists are the holy 
prophets poised to ignite the 
holy messengers of destruction 
— nuclear weapons, 
the 'saved' souls to Salvation. 

Linsday and the Fundamen- 



talists believe they can weather 
the storm of current interna- 
tional events, secure in the no- 
tion that they will be saved at 
the End. 

Dr. Jerry Falwell, celebrated 
fundainentalist preacher and 
leader of the Moral Majority, 
has not only amassed fiîghten- 
ingly large public support.'but 



has also gained a firm believer 
in President Ronald Reagan — 
a self-confessed "dispensa* 
tionalist." A dispensationalist is 
a person who adheres to the 
basic premise of Christian Fun- 
damentalism. 

"I'd turn back to your an- - 
dent prophets in The Old 
Testament and the agns];^^^ 



ibretelling Armaggedon. and I 
find myself wondering if we're 
the generation that's going to 
see that come about... they cer- 
tainly describe the times we're 
going through," said Reagan in 
October of 1984. 

Fundamentalists are attemp- 
ting to facilitate the impending 
supporting a radical 





iQâtIiode warhors 



byJIIIIan Cohéh 



1 medical ttu* 



^ /.COMMANDO is the latest " 
video game which allows the 
player to engage in bomb- 
throwing and^mass killing in a 
Vietnain-type atmosphere. 
hJjj^All types of people come 
fStb play COMMANDO," 
says a worker at Montreal's 
Video Palace who wished to re- 
main unidentified. i ^ 

The yid^j^^e past-time is 
a cathandsTccording to a con- 
sensus among the afilicted at 
McGUl's Game Room. 

"You try and kill everyone in 
this 

violence 



game. I don't like,thgig|^m|dK 
:nce but it passes^mfe li ill Wi how toTight 



saidJohn'^wHii^^ 
dent at CoD^îlia'tjiUversity. 

: Military' g^eiî'are 
dominating gameroonu and the 
home video market. They are 
allowing the cbiiccpt of war to- 
take an almost "frivolous". 

It's an «ggretnve'Vrârld-no 

question," said KfcGill Social 
"Psychology Professor W. - 
Lambert. 

The games are risky because 
they are permitting people to 
become accustomed to the war 
ethic. Instead of going through 
military trainihg^ today's 
children'can train themselves 



wars with the • 



'^■■•'-'5 V 

latèst'vîdeo-game technology. 

Lambert believes a censor- 
ship on games would be futile: 

"It is the.ieiponsibility of the 
parent to educate the child to . 
be selectivié.' I don't know how 
the bourgeoise can sleep com* 
forubly when they play the 
games. The real thing exists in 
this worid. In Northern Irdind 
war is no game." 

The personal drainage of the 
games b ovenhadowed by the 
military aspect. The threat of 
nuclear war b looming over our 
society. The solution to the 
threat.does not involve making 
ainroStery of the bsue. 
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The night before New Year's 
Eve in 1981, a group of perfor- 
i'ming artisu from the ex- 
perimental and off-Broadway 
community gathered in the 
New York apartment of 
iplaywright Florence Falli (mar- 
friage partner of Richard Falk, 
an international lawyer and 
I political scientut at Princeton 
{Univenity) to discuss the role o 
■ the performing artist in the 
nuclear disarmament movemeni 
in the United States. 
I Three months later, on April 
j sth, 1982, the inaugural rally 
for Performing Artbts for 
Nuclcear Disarmament (PAND) 
made history. Over 3.000 peo- 
ple, mostly artisu, showed their 
support for the new movement 
at a theatre that could only 
hold 1,000. 

Six weeks later, in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the second chapter of 
PAND was formed. Over the 
course of the next two and a 
half years, some 30 chapters of 
I PAND were formed in the US 
rand Canada including ones in 
1 Edmonton, Calgary, and Van- 
I couver. 

jl The momentum was so 
I'strong that it carried over into 
Europe, where in Hamburg, 
Germany, the first Interna- 
tional PAND rally was held. 
[Canadian performers included 
I [Margie Gillis and Raoul 
Duguay. The US was 
represented by performer and 

I organizer and first international 
PAND president. Harry . 
Belafonte. 

The PAND movement was 
not only international in scope 

I I and flair, but it was also based 
mostly on grassroots organizing 
tactics, employing many 
volunteers through member- 
ships that span the artistic com- 
munity from the avant-garde to 
the commercial. 

PAND seemed to be - 
everywhere in thb period. It 
was represented en masse at a 
June, 1984 peace rally, held in 
; .conjunction with the UN 
(special session on disarmament. 
! It became involved with other 
i peace committees in organizing 
future strategies (demonstra- 
tions, speaking events, and 
cultural meetings). 

It was almost as if gold had 
been discovered in the rivers of 
creative energy that were (low- 
ing in the direction of peace ac 
t'.vism in the beginning of the 
•80's. That treasure was, of | 
coiine, the artist and his/her 
I role in the movement. 

However, the r\«h didn't last 
too long... 

Early on, seemingly in almost 
every case of each PAND 
chapter, event psychosis and 
top heavy administrative 
bureaucracies began to burden 
PAND and its members. 

PAND began to do too many 
cvenu too soon, without enough 
thought devoted to its financial 
, solvency. The creation of 
'Boards of Directors,' made up 
of commercial, well-known ar- 
tisu, who did not share the 
evolving political consciousness 
of their steering committees 
(the grassroots, avant-garde ar 
tuu) caused a polarization 
within PAND. The organiza- 



t 



Artists perform for 
disarmament 



nuclear 



by Glenn_Hilke 




tion began to wax and wane, 
losing and gaining members, 
resources, and, for some 
political communities in the 
peace movement, integrity. But 
somehow, PAND always 
managed to cure iuelf of iu 
problems. 

Many other artisu for peace 
organizations were also bom in 
this period. Most notably, 
MANA (Musicians Against 
Nuclear Arms), who produced 
large fundraising evenu across 
the US, utilized thé talents of 
the tock 'n' roll and classical 
celebrity community. 

There was also Sbters of Sur- 
vival, a west coast group of 
female visual and performing . 
artisu in the US that always 
wore nun's habiu for public 
evenu. This group made iu 
debut at the June 12th rally 
and later went on to tour the 
US and Europe in support of 
other demonstrations, including 
the Greenham Common 
Women's Peace Camp. 

There were also offshoou of • 
PAND like AND (Artisu for 
Nuclear Disarmament). The 
Village Voice in New York City 
began, in 1983, to give out the 
equivalent of "Peace Academy 
Awards" for ouutanding con- 
tributions by writers and poeu- 
working in the disarmament 
movement. 

Amidst all these organized 
groups, there were also quick, 
'one time' actions and evenu 
that included artisu from all 
media expressing themselves in 
all forms — . from the art ex- 
hibit* to tlie street parade, the 



peace festival to the peace 
ritual. 

However, no group seemed to 
endure and persevere like 
PAND. PAND was always 
creating even in iu most dif- 
ficult periods. 

In 1982, Seattle PAND 
organized the first "TARGET" 
project, which mobilized many 
artistic and grassroou peace 
resources to "bear" upon the 
coiudousness of the city of 
Seattle. Performances, con- 
ferences, classes, workshops, 
and demonstrations were all 
part of the "TARGET." 

As with the beginning "brush 
fire" momentum of PAND 
chapters in 1982. the PAND 
"TARGET' project went on the 
road as well L.A. in '83 and 
Atlanta in '84. 

One thousand artists took to 
the streeu to demonstrate and 
celebrate in a "Three Minutes 
to Midnight" extravaganza that 
included performances, a 
parade, and a reclaiming of the 
word 'carnival'. 

With' the spread and sharing 
of PAND ideas across the US 
and Canada, there came the in 
eviuble creation of PAND in- 
formation networks (newslet- 
ters, national and intemation- 
qal conferences and interna- 
tional projecu). 

The two evenu that come to 
mind for 1985 are the Shadow 
Project (created by visual artist 
Alan Gussow) and the April 
Actions for Jobs, Peace and 
Justice in Washington D.C. 

.The Shadow Project, first 
createï m New York City in 
-1982 uid inVPortland in 1983. 



was re-created again for the 
40th anniversary of the bomb- 
ings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasalu. The PAND Portland 
chapter, under the direction of 
Andy Robiiuon, assumed a 
massive international organizing 
task that inspired the imagina- 
tion of teiu of thousands of ar- 
tisu and "would be artisu." 

In more than 400 com- 
munities world wide, from 
Australia to Brazil, the shadow 
)ainters took to the streeu bet- 
ween 2-6 a.m. on the morning 
of August 6th and painted 
with non-permanent paint) 
nlhouettes of human and 
animal forms that represented 
the shadows that were burnt in- 
to surfaces in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki soon after the bombs 
exploded. 

The Shadow Project may well 
have been the most well- 
organized grass roou peace ef- 
fort in the history of the disar- 
mament movement. Even the 
police were well-organized, with 
Montréal grabbing the record 



^^^J^JjoSnirrestsin one city 

- 89. 

The April Actions in 
Washington D.C. proved to be 
the "test" for artisu as 
organizers, as the artisu/ac- 
tivisu took on responsibility for 
redefining the meaning of the 
word "demonstration." 

For the artisu that par- 
ticipated (PAND, Artists Call 
Against U.S. Intervention in 
Central America, Artisu 
Against Apartheid and the 
Alliance for Cultural 
Democracy), the April Actions 
meant bringing a new con- 
sciousness to the Left about 
organizational tactics and the 
use of artistic resources in the 
disarmament "movement. 

PAND members thought ar- 
tisu should no longer be just 
considered fundraisers. ArtisU 
had the brains the Left in- 
tclligensia had, plus the im- 
agination. 

With members of the artkiic 
community on the organizing 
staff of April Actions. PAND, 
in collaboration with other 
grassroou communities, 
brought together 75,000 people 
to Washington D.C. for a 
multi-issue demonstration that 
recreated the structure of 
demonstration into multi- 
cultural protest. The artisu' 
protesu demonstrated the 
richness, strength and resiliance 
of the movement through 
songs, marches, sculptures, 
banners, fioau, and a general 
carnival atmosphere that gave 
new life to-the U.S. peace, 
disarmament and non- 
intervention, and social justice 
movemenu. 

Although artisu have con- 
tributed immensely in the last 
five years to the disarmament 
movement, the artfat/activist 
community were one of the last 
groups to come out and support 
the work of many other groups 
and individuals (including ar- 
tisu) that have been committed 
to the issues of peace since the 
rise of fascism in the 1930's. 

It is to these 'lifers' in the' 
movement that we 'rookies' in 
the movement owe our inspira- 
tion for keeping the issues alive. 
I hope that we too can keep the 
fires burning brightly into the 
next century. 



Glenn Hilke is a founding 
member of the Atlanta chapter 
of PAND. He is also on the 
Board of the Alliance for 
Cultural Democracy and the 
National Co-ordinator of the 
International Youth for Peace 
and Justice Tour (lYPJT). 



Native Culture 



Beads, Feathers and 
Highrises, the feature play in the 
fourth annual Native Cultural 
Festival.;: in Montréal, 
simultàheoiuly offers an easy in- 
troduction to an awareness of ur- 
ban Amerindians, and gives the 
native commimity a needed 
medium to express their ctilture. 

Five young native artisu have 
worked with native playwrite Ida 



Williams to depict the social ten- 
sioiu of natives in urban areas 
with explicit realism and un- 
pretentiotu humour. 

Admbsion to the play and the 
Festival is just $3, this Saturday 
and Sunday, at 3819 Colixa 
Lavallée, Lafonlaine Park, next 
to. UQUAM. Willie Dunn, 
Native Throat Singers, Craft- 
speople, and traditional foods 
„>v}ll also be included. 



Adt miy bt plictd throuQh the Oilly, Room 
B03, Studtnl Union Bunding, 9 ».m. to 3 
p.m. Doidilno li 2:00 p.m. two wtikdiyt 

prior to publlcitlon. 

McQIII itudenti: S2.50 per dey; lor 3 con- 
tocutlve deyi, $2.00 per dey; more thin 3 
deys, $t.7S per dey. McGIII leculty end 
etell: $3.50 per dey. All others: $4.00 per 
dey. Eiiet ehingi only, pleise. 
The Delly lesumei no Rninclel responilbllty 
tor artore, or demege due to errors. Ad will 
rs-eppeer tree o1 cherge upon request If In- 
lormetlon Is Incorrect due to our error. 
The Delly reserves the right not to print e 
clesslfled ed. 

341 -APTS.. ROOMS. HOUSIHO 

Furnlihid mm and MIchen priviledges 
avallablé In modest Weslmount home on bus 
route. Very quiet, 2 person home, one work- 
Ing. $200 monthly. 481-S870 

Roommete winted to share with two McGIII 
students. 5 1/2, 2nd lloor, own entrance. 
One block Irom Jeanne Mance park. 
Available 1 november. 422t St. Urbain. 
$t50 plus ulllllles. 845-8407 

NDQ neer VsndUme Métro. Furnished 
rooms: $50.00 per week, kitchen privlllges 
Include: Phone, microwave, diswasher; 
washer & dryer. Phone: 844-1229 or 
B44-7t21 Mon to FrI 8:00 am lo 8:00 pm. 

Horribly cremped 6 room olllce. Bad ventila- 
tion, many smokers (none ol whom use 
ashtrays), assorted vermin, hideous 
biological and chemical odours, no 
bathroom. Come down Jo Union B-03 and 
|oln the Daily, a nuclear-frae zone.. 

343 - MOVERS 

Moving? All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large closed truck. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. Call 
Stéphane - 28B-B0Q5. 

Spsciil moving ratit lor people without 
much lo move and who help move 
themselves. Déménagements économiques 
si vous n'avez trop de baggages. Call John 
844-6214 

350 -JOBS 

Wanted: Woman lo put 10 yr old Girt to bed, 
sleep overnight and make her breakfast, 
minimum 10 nights monthly, $12 nightly. 
Call 481-8870. Weslmount. 

352- HELP WANTED 

Urgently needed: Bilingual man Interested 
in working with autistic young man on 
weekends. 20 hours one weekend, 48 
hours every other weekend. Must be In- 
terested In fitness. Yvan Lolselle. 
522-5586, weeknights 6-9 p.m. 

3 mill medili ' and one fashion 
choreographer needed for photos and shows 
- 861-6663 between 5-7. 

Metropolitan News 1248 Peel Street. 
Newspapers, magazines, maps, the latest 
fashion publications from all over the world. 
Toronto Star, Ottawa Citizen available same 
day. Needs help, full lime, part time; apply 
In person. . : .u,,. . 



Theses, term papers, resumes. 18 

years experience. Rapid service. 7 days 
a week. $1.50 /double spaced. IBM 
(2 minutes from McGIII Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette VIgneault: 288-963B. 
2B8-0016. 



Typist. Professional specialized in college, 
meticulous presentation of papers, etc. IBM 
Seiectric ill. Deadlines respected. English. 
French, Spanish. 5 min. from campus. Call 
bthn 8 pm: 849-970B (try weekends too). 

Bilingual oxperlanead fitt accurate typist 
requires work at home. Financial 
statements, résumés, term papers, cor- 
respondence, thesis. Near métro, excellent 
references, reasonable, teave message. 
482-9959 

Profeiskinal typing on IBM Seiectric. Fast, 
neat, and accurate. Grammar and spelling 
corrected. Student rate: S1.50/double 
spaced page. Call Eileen at 485-1056 

Typing Efllclent, reliable, experienced typ- 
ing done on an IBM Seiectric ill Located on 
University across from the Milton Gates. Call 
844-7749 or 488-0696 

Fast, accurate professional typing. Basic 
$1.50 / double-spaced page. Including 
proofreading. Flexible rales for editing and 
revision. Harriett - 277-2796 / 279-3828. 

Secrétariat et traduction Marie-Claude Enr. 
Resumése (student rates), translation, 
cover letters. Bilingual. Typing, editing, 
iieses. term papers. Reasonable rates. 
342-8197 Mon-Fri. 472-4621- evenings, 
weekends. . " " " " "' ' " 



Word processing — typing done on word 
processor.:f.Fast,.n accurate & reliable. 
Reaseinabt»iratriKB77r0492. 

Typing — English / Fnneh $1.10 / page 
IBM Seiectric; carbon ribbon; gram- 
mar / spelling corrections; paper provided; 
proofreading Included; symbol /. Italics 
available: , essays, theses résumés, letters; 
264-9346, Sherbrooke métro. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Arthur Llam Fashion and glamour 
photographer. Telephone 933-7953, alter 6 

pm. 



iclcisslfleclsi 



1085 19 



JVC cassette deck, Technics amplifier. 
Technics direct-drive turntable with Shure 
cartridge. Asking $650. Call Nicole at 
935-1780. 

Joy Olvlslen: one hour video available; fresh 
from England. Call 277-6580 (Sal) alter 10 

pm. .• '.'sir 

Down costs — wide selection at great prices 
- long coats reg $300.00, EXXA $99.00. 
bomber |ackels reg $250.00, EXXA 
$125.00. Yes, these are ail white ooose 
down fashion garments. . EXXA 1477 
Mansfield. 



385 -NOTICES 



392 -PARKINQ SPACES 



Classified Advertisers 

The Issues orlglnall/ scheduled for Oaober 1 6 and 1 8 
hove been cancelled. Ciosslfleds scheduled to run on 
those days will appear on October 21 ond 23 unless you 
come In to claim a refund before 12hOO, Friday, 
October 16. Refunds con be ctoimed at room D-17 of 
the Union Building during regular office hours. 



Word proeaiilng: professional service 
specializing In theses, repotls. etc. Student 
and rush rates available. Letter-quality 
printer. Near McGIII. Printing and graphics 
available too. 934-1455. 

Career counselling: Lome Prupas, M.A. 
(Counselling and Educational Psychology) Is 
available to you in your career search. 
481-0972. Evening appointments. Fees on a 
sliding scale. 

Public writer and trenslator English, French, 
Spanish - writing of letters, résumés, 
varied texts, last and conlldentlal. Call 
befoit 8 pro: 849-9708. ■ . ■ 

Quarantaed higher grades, guarantee you'll 
pass every course through unlimited hyp- 
nosis and flotation or money refunded. Call 
Mrs. Miriam Piaw or Or. N. Schlfl 
935-7755, 1538 Sherbrooke West, Room 
710. Why wait, do It now. 

Christmes Breek: 1 week Ft. Lauder- 
dale-trom $428.00 (Can.)/person based 
on 4 person occupancy. Alr/hotei/car. 
Drew or Sheila 274-3689 cr3680 

Tutorials-Hebrew, Poll Scl-all levels. For 
further Inlormatkin call Est! (alter 7 p.m.) at 
488-2680. S7.00/hr. group rates available. 

Those Inlerotted In forming a (McGiil stu- 
dent)Slngle l^nl Support Group, please 
phone Corinne: 392-3048 Wednesday 
(days) or 935-8124 weeknights. 
Detour Tonight. Come up the hill and dance 
the night away. Drink specials continue. 
Top of Unhwrslty SI. 9:30pm • 1:30 am. An 
IRCewnt.^^^^' »^' - ■ 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Dejeur Professional Enlerger Formats to 
105mm with Schneidner 4.5/75mm, 2 car- 
riers. Sertous Inquiries only. Call Paul bet- 
ween'.iO am • 6 pm; 636-0771 . 

Syntlioslzer - Roland JX-3P with case, 
stand, pedal. Uke new. $1200.00 or best 

olfer. 681-0733. 

Sony TSC 350 stereo recording walkman 
(plus ear phones), 1 month old, used only 
twice. $150.00. Call Clae at 933-3023. 

Minolta XQ-1, with flash, 135-i-SOOmm 
lens, auto winder, Cokin filters, other ac- 
cessories. Hardly used. Valued over 
$730.00 - only $500.00. Ptione 6:30-10 
pm or wartconds: 465-1984. - - ■ 

' VWttar bounce nash tor 35mm camera. 
Almost new, paid $50 US, asking $30 Cdn. 

Call 286-0450. 

Trench Cuts: U.S. Airforce steel grey col- 
our, windprool, waterproof. Regular value of 
at least $300-oniy$40.00. EXXA 1477 

Mansfield 

Pantegonte black commando pants $14.99. 

- Chinese army backpacks $14.95, Gas Coats 
$49.00, Berets $12.95. Wool scarves 
$5.95, Wool socks $2.50, Navy tuques- 

$2.50. EXXA 1477 Mansfield. . 

Use - available everywhere at a variety of 

prices. 

Dyed running shoes $14.95, Swiss army 
gas mask bags $6.95 (grey bags with 
numbers). U.S. Hags from $8.00, king size 
*T' shirts $4.95. jeep coats $79.00, 
parachutes $45.00. EXXA 1477 Mansfield. 
CyclistsI Cleerence Sele Rossin. Pogliaghi. 
Umongl, MarlnonI, Le Croco. Le Jeune. 
Clothing, accessories, overhauls, call John 

at Velo Tours. 481-3976 anytime. 

Mkll. Canadian army fall /winter field 
jackets with liners only $34.95, army winter 
parkas • new - $185.00, wool socks $2.50. 
EXXA 1477 Manslield. 

■ Stéréo for sele:' Includes Inllnliy' speakersr 



Bsaulleu 16mm electric camera for sale. Ex- 
ceilent condition. Call at 284-0431 . 

Acapuico as of $695. 28 Dec - 11 Jan. 
Round-trip airline ticket, Romano Palace, 
one super. Rorlda as ol $442 30 Dec - 9 
Jan. Airline ticket. Biitmore Hotel. Call 
Pascale 6-8 pm: 683-6296. 

Dual CS515 turntable: $150. Noresco 
Receiver: $45. Telefunken reel to reel 
tapedeck SI 35. Superscope cassette deck 
$40.00. Speakers included with stereo 
system. ^:.^^-'i;>:^V--'^---7.:''-.-:r^-'\;..-' ■ • 

1 couch with two armchairs: $135. Ceramic 
coffee table: $50. Stereo system: $250. For 
info, call Nicole at 935-1443. . 

Brother electric typewriter for sale. in. ex- 
cellent condition, only 3 years old — 
$290.00. Call after 5 pm. 366-1591. 

363-TOGIVEAWAY 
Wanted: a nice home for a 2 year old 
neutered female cat. Free litter box. Reason 
lor relocation, girl-friend is allergic. Call 
879-1859 evenings. • 

372 -LOST ft FOUND 

Men's Seiko watch lost at or around the 
Union Ballroom Friday night (October 4). If 
found please call 935-3518. A reward Is be- 
Inp offered. 

Found: Keys! A set of 7 on a ring with a 
Montreal dog tag. Found Thurs. night 
(10th) In Aylmer. Call Phllippa 286-0392 

Gold watch lost Oct. 10 in Currie Gym, 3rd 
lloor dance studio. Has great sentimental 
value. Reward. Phone 489-5524 or leave at 
Dally olllce. 

A sky blue portfolio (16" x 14")was lost In 
the Leacock Building. Contains very Impor- 
tant flies. 11 found please call Dia 681-8775. 
Reward. 

Lost: invar diain bracelet at Gert's, Friday 
night. Sentimental value. Reward. Call 
845-8393 after 10 pm. 

374 -PERSONAL 

It u en rd tht come write for the DaliyI 

Creitlvo black and while photography. Por- 
traits of grandmas, gitllriends, boyfriends. 
Publicity photos tor actors, musicians, etc. 
Teddy-bear superimpositions available. For 
references or more Information please call 
Owen at 488-1727 (evenings). 

Nothing better to do with your life? Have you 
considered giving It to the Dally? (We prefer 
mammals, but will make do with lust about 
anything... come meet us and'see what we 
mean.) 

Ketly Rtzslmmons end Dorothy Peulste — 

The Dally m»y be an Insult your Intelligence, 
but you won't convince anybody that II is 
unless you say why. Call Robert: Dally 
392-8955 or 457-3652. . 

Undi Smith - Where are you? Phone me at ' 
" 272-5330. Suzanne M. ' 

Luc Jotl-Coeur — We've no time lor in- 
vestigative journalism; just tell us, how 
many Krugerrands Is your soul going for 
these days? (BoG knows?) P.S. buy your 
own blood-stained pens. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

French tutoring by experienced teacher - 5 
mIn. Irom campus. Bilon 8 pm: 849-9708, 
try weekends too. 

Claseicii Guitar lessons offered by ex- 
perienced teacher. All ages and levels. First 
lesson Free. Ross Maclver 481-4952 

Private tutor, mechanics, advanced 
calculus, computer programming, by recent 
. McCIH graduate. Tel: 989-9764 alter 6 p.m 



Hear Yel Hear Yal All Hallow's Eve Mas- 
qued Revel & Medieval Banquet. October 
26. 1985. Society tor Creative Anachronism 
(SCA) call 844-6620 or 488-4154. 

Bavirlan Schnapps Feitlval Friday, October 
16, 1985. 6:30 pm - 2 am. Union Ballroom. 
Happy Hour/German Food/Oom-Pah-Pah 
Band, Sponsored by McGil| .Network,.$ 2.00 
admlssfcm.W'<^-i>;<i^^ilWHP' 

Hockey: Goaltender needed lor Men's In- 
tramural *A' Ice hockey team. Willis: 
483-3423. 

387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Heed end Hands, an N.D.G. community 
organization, is looking for volunteer tutors 
to tutor 1 2 to 16 year-old students In all sub- 

jects. Call 481-0277. 

389 -MUSICIANS WANTED 

Musician needed lo form stage band with 
artist who has single. Stage experience not 
necessary. Phone behveen 6-1 1 : 364-0600. 



Perking lor rent. Sate, close to university, 
snow cleared in winter. Call: 849-8241 or 
843-8920 



WHITE GOOSE 
DOWN COATS 

Règ. $300.0000 

Berets, Parkas, Socks 




MILITARY SURPLUS 
1477 Mansfield 



i •Women in Third World Development— Charlton 



*No Free Lunch: Food & Revolution in Cuba 
i Today— Benjamin 

{ «On Trial: Reagan's War Against Nicaragua— Dixon 



• Dictionary of Marxist Thought- Bottomore 

W« h«M the Ht\a InlematlonaMêt Third World Calendar 1985 



« . . ^•dolUlrx) In Uadf artd TNrd Voild Oooiis artd Ptdodlcols- 
* 1 207 de Molsonneuve Wést Phone Numbed 2Ô7- 9739 1 



Since 5 years 



La Futonnerie 

offers you comfort 



Welcome 
to our 

Atelie^bo^tlgtle 
3B7S St-Lau 
6th floor, 
Comer of 
Prloco-iLithiu 




5™ ANNIVERSARY 
SALE 

(Until Oct. 31) 

Sofa and Bed Frames: Up to 
20% off 
Pillows: 2 for 1 

Thanks to all our customers. 
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JEWISH 
EDICAL ethics! 



to be explored, 

ORGAN TRANSPLANTS 
EUTHANASIA 

MEDICAL 
CONFIDENTIALLY 
ABORTION 

with 

DR.EDELSTEIN 

Friday eve, October 18 & all day Saturday, 
October 19 
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CHABAD HOUSE 
THE JEWISH STUDENT CENTER 

3429 PFFI <;t 

c J M ru t J, Accomodation Available O 

Students No Charge 842-66 1 6 by Reservations 
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WARNING Heniih and Welfare Canada advisos that danger to liealth increases with amount smoked -avoid Inhaling. Average per Cigarette - 
Export A Extra Light Regular "tar" B.O mg.. nicotine 0.7 mg. King Size "tar" 9.0 mg.. nicotine 0.8 mg. 



